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TECHNOLOGY 



IPAD PRO 

The latest iteration of the iPad is better¬ 
looking, better-performing and defi¬ 
nitely, the next evolutionary step for 
tablets as a whole. That being said, the 
tablet sports a rather, hefty price tag. 
But what is holiday cash for, anyway? 
(Vito Alip) 

ZOZOSUIT 

This wondersuit designed by Japanese 
E-commerce brand, Zozo brings out the 
concept of 3D body scanning technol¬ 
ogy. There’s obviously a lot of science 
going on inside it. To put it simply, see 
yourself having access to a tailor, who 
can customize an entire wardrobe for 
you- all from the comfort of your own 
home. (VA) 

BORDERLANDS CLAPTRAP 
TALKING CAR CHARGER 

Fans of the Borderlands, game fran¬ 
chise will love this yappy, little car char¬ 
ger. It plugs into any i2v power adapter 
(cigarette lighter) and will allow you to 
charge anything that connects via USB 
while talking to it. Yes, you read that 
right. (VA) 

INSTA360 ONEX 

This GoPro’s would-be killer offers per¬ 
haps, the most complete set of features 
available on a single 360 camera in the 
market. The Insta36o One X does not 
only have the best features in the mar¬ 
ket but improves upon them. (VA) 

IZOTOPE SPIRE 

Imagine holding a full suite record¬ 
ing studio that fits, in the palm of your 
hand. The Spire provides a profession¬ 
al level of recording technology that’s 
portable, simple-to-use and does not 
scrimp on sound quality - perfect for 
any budding recording artist. (VA) 
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LIFESTYLE 
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THE3D00DLER 

Tagged as the world’s first and best 3D 
pen, the sDoodler releases a heated plas¬ 
tic, which easily hardens. This allows 
the artist to draw solid 3D objects; be 
it a toy-size pyramid, a dog house, or a 
flat square. It is quite challenging to use 
at first, but eventually, you’ll be able to 
create your own 3D masterpiece. For con¬ 
venience, the pen comes in three types: 
Start, Create+, and Pro. (Eizen Barleta) 

SCRATCH MAP 

Aloud holler to passionate travelers out 
there! Scratch maps are now a thing. 
It’s basically a piece of high-quality 
art paper covered in a glossy gold 
coating. All you have to do is scratch 
off a particular province or country if 
you’ve been there already. It is not your 
regular map, indeed. (EB) 

PAINT2ITPRO 

This premium multi-purpose kit allows 
you (the artist), to paint with no spills, 
drips, and mess. It comes with an anti¬ 
gravity paint tray that is holdable at any 
angle, without worrying about leak¬ 
ing paint. More so, you can put up to 
six colors on the holder, knowing they 
won’t bleed into each other. Reducing 
paint wastage, this brilliant product 
saves you money in the long run. (EB) 

SPIGEN SHOCKPROOF PHONE CASE 

Even your gadgets need stylish cloth¬ 
ing, too! Shockproof cases for phones 
have been popular lately—thanks to 
its super properties. Most shock- 
proof smartphone cases are also 
water- and dust- proof, so you can stop 
worrying about your beloved iPhone 
breaking. Charcoal black cases can 
go well with you in a suit or a relaxed 
shirt. (EB) 

DEOVIR ART SUPPLIES 

Women often find men extra interest¬ 
ing if they find out that they’re into arts. 
For all your art needs, Deovir has you 
covered. The store initially offers paint¬ 
ing supplies. Fast forward to 2019, it is 
now selling crafts and sculpting sup¬ 
plies as well. The artsy shop also carries 
hard-to-find items such as liquid mask¬ 
ing films and acrylic emulsions. (EB) 



ACRYUCCOtptf' 

TlTAKtOM 
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MOVIES 



- ALITA:BATTLEANGEL 

Get a glimpse of the future by watching this much- 
anticipated sci-fi thriller. Set a million days after 
today, the movie is about an abandoned cyborg named, 
Alita (Rosa Salazar). She was found unconscious by 
Ido (Christoph Waltz), a cyber-doctor in Iron City. A 
series of adventure happens after Alita awakens. (Eizen 
Barleta) 




GLASS . 

As one of the Eastrail 177 trilogy films. Glass is 
another sequel following Unbreakable and Split, 
both of which are directed by M. Night Shyamalan. 
In this masterpiece, David Dunn (Bruce Willis) 
chases Kevin Crumb’s (James McAvoy) extraordinary 
persona. Mr. Glass (Samuel Jackson) plays a major 
role as he knows critical details, about the two men. 


The Lego Movie has been such a hit, no wonder the 
audience clamors for a sequel. This new animated film 
revolves around Emmet (Chris Pratt) being in denial 
of the horrendous events, happening in the city 
until he tries to save Lucy (Elizabeth Banks) from 
being kidnapped. Mike Mitchell, who also directed 
Trolls is at the helm of this much-awaited movie. (EB) 


THE UMBRELLA ACADEMY . 

This must-watch Netflix flick is a marvelous adaptation 
of the comic book of the same title, created by Gerard 
Way. Six heroes from a dysfunctional family (Spaceboy, 
The Kraken, The Rumor, The Seance, The Boy, 
The Horror, and The White Violin) team up to learn 
about the reason behind their father’s strange demise. 
Conflicts arise since then. (EB) 


- SEX EDUCATION 

Based on the Netflix website, this R-16 movie 
is “heartfelt, raunchy, and irreverent.” The film tells 
about the story of Otis (Asa Butterfield), son of a sex 
therapist mother, as he partners with a defiant friend 
in starting an underground sex therapy clinic. Gillan 
Anderson and Ncuti Gatwa play major characters in 
this creation. (EB) 












BOOKS 




Ilustrado 
By Miguel Syjuco 

Miguel Syjuco, a Filipino writer on his 
debut novel Ilustrado, treats his read¬ 
ers to a mysterious adventure. The 
story bares the life of a young writer 
who follows the cause behind his men¬ 
tor’s death. Upon compiling the late 
author’s works, he uncovers shocking 
secrets embedded within the country’s 
history. (Ade Magnaye) 


Q Fire and Fury: Inside the Trump 
“ White House 

By Michael Wolff 

Fire and Fury is a look under a micro¬ 
scope to the first nine months of Don¬ 
ald Trump’s Presidency, which has led 
to today’s dysfunctions. Wolff docu¬ 
ments the chaos in the Oval Office cov¬ 
ering the president’s behavior and the 
controversies between him and his 
staff. It’s quite an eye-opener. (AM) 


The Outsider 
By Stephen King 

The master of horror is back with The 
Outsider’s horrifying tale, where an 
entire town turns against a man on sus¬ 
picion of murder to a boy. What seems to 
begin as a forensic investigation leads to 
a tragic situation and seamless switch 
in tone. This is peak Stephen King, 
where his masterful storytelling often 
reaches the highs of Carrie and It. (AM) 
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MUSIC 


What makes listening to music more delighting than having a good visual art to 
gaze upon. Art and music go hand in hand, adding more artistry to the craft, making 
music not only for the ears as well as the eyes. Here are some 0 PM album covers and 
single cover arts that showcase artistic visuals, you can find on Spotify. 


^ BRISOM-LIMERENCE (ALBUM) 

“ Body and butterflies symbolize freedom 
and ability to express freely. It has a 
monotone art accented with different colors 
of the butterflies, which simply allows it to 
stand out, similar to the music they make. 
Less is more. (Ringo Ordonez) 

2 IV OF SPADES - BATA DAHAN-DAHAN 

From the funky, “Hey Barbara,” this IVOS 
single clearly shows the darker side of the 
band, reflecting the song’s cover art. A child 
inside the mouth of what seems to be a 
woman represents the innocence that has 
been exploited by domestic abuse. (RO) 


3 


JANA GARCIA - SABIHIN MO LANG 

The poignant yet moving sound of OPM’s 
Angelic Rockstar’s single, expresses love at 
its finest, giving everything for love’s sake. 
On the other hand, the cover art conveys 
a time concept. The winged hourglass re¬ 
sembles how time flies unnoticed, and how 
much time, we have left. (RO) 


4 


BEN AND BEN - MAYBE THE NIGHT 

The cover art provides a psychedelic 
approach, which depicts dreaming under 
the stars, complementing the soft melody 
with chanting-like drumbeats. It embodies 
the couch in a campfire and gives listeners 
a relaxing, outdoor mood. It’s more like, 
lucid dreaming! (RO) 
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PATAGONIA P-6 LABEL UPRISAL HOODIE 

What sets this particular black hoodie apart 
from the rest? It’s made from an eco-friendly 
process that saves slightly less than 200 
gallons of water, compared to a conventional 
cotton hoody. It also traps heat, perfect for 
your next winter adventure. (Vito Alip) 


CLARKS ORIGINALS SUEDE BOOTS 

Clarks has made a name for itself in regard 
to versatility. These boots are affordable, go 
well with practically any outfit or situation, 
and definitely belong to every man’s shoe 
rack. (VA) 


LE MONT SAINT MICHEL GENUINE WORK 
JACKET 

Ditch your suit for a day (most likely casual 
Friday) and dress delightfully down with this 
practical yet stylish piece. It’s a work jacket 
that works with nearly any ensemble. (VA) 


TODD SNYDER INFANTRY CARGO PANTS 

Cargo pants can be somewhat of a polarizing 
fashion choice. But, consider this pair from 
Todd Snyder an exception. It’s relaxed and 
versatile, ideal for casual night outs. (VA) , 


LULULEMON PACE BREAKER SWIFT 
SHORTS 

It’s not exactly peak shorts season yet, but 
this piece from Lululemon looks spiffy and 
feels practical enough to be a staple in all 
your activewear endeavors for the rest of 
the year. (VA) 


l)atagonia 
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V 

GROOMING 



THE MAVERICK POMADE 

Let’s face it, guys. Bad hair days happen even for us. There 
are these times when we can hardly go out of the house 
because our hair doesn’t look, well, appealing enough. Then 
there are your comrades asking you if it’s windy outside. 
One factor in keeping your mane looking awesome is 
choosing the right hair product. Maverick Pomade’s items 
are ideal for styling your hair your way, making it shinier 
and slicker. It is also locally crafted, so you can be sure 
that it’s customized to the needs of every Pinoy. The brand 
offers pomade in three scents: bamboo, watermelon, and 
spearmint. Each one has its own striking characteristics 
and is sold for only P200 each. And oh, even the packaging 
looks handsome. (Eizen Barleta) 






i| 




FOLK 1006 BARBER SHOP 

Look good as you enter Folk 1006 and look dapper when 
you leave. This new barber shop in Escolta offers first- 
rate haircuts and impeccable grooming services. Its name 
is a combination of “folk,” which means common people 
and “1006,” Binondo district’s (where Escolta is in) area code. 
This shop for men is relatively small in size, but that fact adds 
to its charm and appeal. Physically speaking. Folk 1006 looks 
dainty and straightforward. No decoration is displayed, just 
an air conditioner, some clothes, and an almost-empty shelf. 
The shop opened in 2017. It was a really memorable event as 
Vic Hernandez, a talented barber based in Singapore, was 
their special guest, giving tips to the next breed of haircut 
superheroes. The barbers use cream-based hair products 
as well as volumizers to keep their patrons looking dashing. 

m 


I 









V 

GEARBOX 


Petrolheads, you might wanna step on the brakes, 
get off your old automobile, and watch out for 2019’s exciting new breed 
cars that will hit the market this year. 


SUZUKI SWIFT SPORT 2019 

If you love hatchbacks, you gotta love this, too. 
With a 1.4-liter turbocharged engine, going from 
0 to bsmph in less than nine seconds; top speed 
of i3okmh; and 70kg lighter than the previous 
one; this car makes quicker and easier steers, on 
tight corners. It’s compact, it’s fast. Like, this is 
the bee’s knees. (Ringo Ordonez) 




TOYOTA CAMRY 2019 

Unlike its predecessor, 2019 Camry is now 
Apple CarPlay and Alexa compatible, also 
equipped with JBL audio systems and a WIFI 
hotspot. It can easily fit your friends and 
family with this 5-seater sedan. Its 2.5 liters 
four-cylinder engine generates 203hp, making 
this car classy, yet powerful. (RO) 


FORD RANGER RAPTOR 2019 

Ford’s first-ever high-performance truck is 
powered by 2.0-liter, twin-turbo engine, 
10-speed AT, with Terrain Management 
System that has six different calibrations. 
Armed with the enforced frame, a giant bash 
plate, and Fox Racing suspensions; it is built- 
to-last in brutal environments. This truck can 
surely give you, an ideal off-road experience. 
(RO) 
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DRINKS 

Mixology may be an art, but there are no starving artists in the spirits world—only advertisers. 
Billy Lyons talks to the country’s top label makers about what goes into selling you a drink 


7 "hile history has seen tremendous 
%/% / changes in the way we consume 
V V alcohol—merlot and Moscow 
mules are now sold in cans—the connection 
we have with a spirit still likely begins with 
the hottle. Case in point: Moet & Chandon has 
harely updated the Dom Perignon label since 
it became part of the company’s portfolio, 
perhaps because many people believe that 
French monk Pierre Perignon designed the 
label himself for his namesake cuvee in the 
17th century and that it constitutes the first 
known handwritten wine label. As false as 
that claim may be, a 1930s ad for the cham¬ 


pagne’s 1929 vintage showcases a label nearly 
identical to the 2009 vintage’s. That’s because 
many casual drinkers still make their booze 
purchases based on the aesthetics—whether 
familiar, rare or peculiar—of the bottles. 
That’s all the more true during the season 
of giving, when the realization that you’re 
heading to a holiday party giftless lands you 
in the fluorescent maze of your local bever¬ 
age depot. 

Today in the United States, drinkers are 
consuming more alcohol than ever before, 
and the industry will pull in almost $160 bil¬ 
lion in revenue by New Year’s Eve, according 


to Statista. While it’s impossible to nail down 
the exact number of distilleries, wineries 
and spirits producers operating around the 
world, the largest distributor, Diageo, esti¬ 
mates shipping more than 200 million units 
this year. In other words, myriad options 
line your corner store, and spirits companies 
know they must work diligently to impress 
you from a crowded shelf. 

Enter the artists, designers and market¬ 
ers, such as Julia Childress, who are respon¬ 
sible for turning your passing glance into a 
longterm relationship that results in cash 
sales. Childress is the chief marketing officer 
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Opposite& Above: Stranger & Stranger’s design for Woolf/ 
Sung’s 1972 single-malt whiskey “The Hunter” is inspired by 
man’s “hunt” for the perfect cask. Left: Schilling Hard Cider 
Grapefruit and Chill. Right: Chill; Michelberger’s herbal 
liqueurs, inspired by German folk tales. 



and a graphic designer for Schilling Cider, 
and she has the unique advantage of seeing 
how her designs directly impact the compa¬ 
ny’s sales. “Our branding is close to 50 per¬ 
cent of our overall marketing strategy,” she 
says. “The reason we have loyal customers is 
because of the liquid inside, but our ‘look’ is 
our biggest selling point.” 

Citing Nielsen market research, Forbes 
reported in-store hard-cider sales grew by 
seven percent in 2018’s first quarter. But as 
Childress notes, when craft cider first hit 
shelves at mainstream retailers en masse 
around 2012, brands played it safe with 
clean, literal designs, riding the coattails of 
the leading craft beers. Apples, trees and oth¬ 
er natural imagery—think Angry Orchard’s 
and Stella Artois Cidre’s packaging—were 
common themes. By contrast. Schilling 


tain, the nature of the drinks is reflected in 
the bottle design. They live in the world of old 
German fairy tales, so one bottle is set in a 
forest and the other in the mountains.” 

Landing on an image that is both eye¬ 
catching and heartfelt is no easy feat. “We pay 
close attention to trends,” Childress explains. 
“When we’re creating a new label, I make 
three to five mock-ups that we argue about in 
the office and in focus groups. We fine-tune 
those, then publish the variations via social 
media and ask for feedback.” 

But brands that closely track trends can 
easily stumble into gimmicks. In 2011, for 
example, at the height of the 3-D film craze, 
the Kraken, a black spiced rum, released a 
limited-edition label that was, yes, 3-D. 

The Kraken’s current label is the work of 
London-based Stranger & Stranger, one of 


through the bottles of spiced rum that bear 
his moniker and designs. The iconic brand, 
though recently updated, has always focused 
on Collins’s home base of Oahu, with a hula 
girl strumming a ukulele and Sailor Jerry’s 
own signature perfectly printed across the 
label. With palm trees, the ocean and a Ha¬ 
waiian island in the background, the label 
illustrates how alcohol can transport you far 
away from your current state of mind. 

Steven Grasse, founder and chief execu¬ 
tive officer of Philadelphia-based Quaker City 
Mercantile, is the man chiefly responsible for 
updating the decades-old rum into a mod¬ 
ern lifestyle brand. “Our design philosophy 
is simple: We want our brands to look as 
though they’ve been around for years. With 
the designs, we’re careful not to modify Nor¬ 
man Collins’s artwork, because that’s what 


reason we have loyal eustomers is beeause of the 
liquid inside^ but our ^look^ is our biggest selling points^ 


Hard Cider cans feature a pink flamingo 
and a bearded lumberjack smoking a pipe, 
among other kitschy graphics. Designs are 
also nostalgic; Childress’s fondness for the 
Toys “R” Us mascot, Geoffrey the Giraffe, for 
example, inspired the use of a giraffe in outer 
space on the Schilling Hard Cider Excelsior 
can. “A good design is a combination of art 
and psychology,” says Childress. “It should 
be aesthetically pleasing while also evoking 
the emotions and thoughts intended by its 
creator.” 

While Childress notes it would be easier to 
incorporate controversial images, it wouldn’t 
align with the brand’s story, and having a sto¬ 
ry behind the visual is what keeps consumers 
coming back for more. “The design always 
comes from the story of the product,” says 
Azar Kazimir, creative director of Berlin- 
based Michelberger Booze, whose psychedel¬ 
ic paintings are inspired by the flavor notes of 
the herbal liqueur bottles they adorn. “When 
we look at Michelberger Forest and Moun- 


many full-service agencies that grow their 
businesses not just on their ability to deliver 
clients new labels but on providing research 
that proves the labels will attract new cus¬ 
tomers. Stranger & Stranger—whose clients 
include Martini & Rossi bitters. Hangar 1 
vodka, Woolf/Sung whiskeys and even Ber- 
tolli olive oil—offers services that range from 
organizing focus groups to building business 
plans. And the outfit is small, with fewer than 
50 employees. “The Kraken was a great cli¬ 
ent because they had insight into a tired old 
brand and gave us a one-line brief: ‘Take a 
bite out of Captain Morgan,’ ” founder Kevin 
Shaw recalls. Indeed, the image of a wide- 
eyed mythical sea monster extending its ten¬ 
tacles around a Victorian-era glass jug is the 
antithesis of a gloating cartoon pirate. 

Perhaps no beverage brand’s label has 
personified a lifestyle better than Sailor Jer¬ 
ry’s, created by the world-famous tattoo artist 
Norman “Sailor Jerry” Collins. Although he 
passed away in 1973, his legacy is preserved 


makes the brand authentic. We might design 
elements around it—for example, in April we 
placed the signature in a black medallion— 
but the hula girl artwork is exactly as Nor¬ 
man drew it.” Grasse also notes that thanks to 
his 20-year relationship with the Sailor Jerry 
brand, he’s so familiar with the designs that 
he and his team are able to call them from 
memory. “Sometimes we know exactly what 
we’re looking for,” he says, “and sometimes 
we go through the archives and find inspira¬ 
tion there.” 

Sailor Jerry’s legacy proves that no mat¬ 
ter the visual tactics employed, heartfelt 
design is just one step in a brand’s strategy 
of ingratiating itself with consumers. “I do 
think customers will buy based on label de¬ 
sign alone,” Kazimir admits. “But if there’s 
nothing behind the design, no great product 
or authentic story, they’ll buy once and for¬ 
get you. Design just gets your foot in the door. 
If you want your customers to keep coming 
back, you’d better have a great drink.” 
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HOW DO I BRING BACK THE SPARK 
IN MY RELATIONSHIP? 


Q My partner and I have been together for about seven years now, and so far, time and experience have 
^ proven that we make a great team. You know those cliches about being one half of a whole, completing each 
Mother, and all that stuff? That would be us. She makes up for my blind spots and vice versa. I like to think 
that we have a strong relationship...except lately, I can^t help but feel like everything's started to become routine. 
There^s no excitement anymore, no romance. We^re both busy with our careers, and even our date nights are starting 
to feel like logistical exercises, or even tedious negotiations. Last night, I realized that we hadn^t even been af¬ 
fectionate with each other for a full month—we mostly talked about bills and her little sister^s i8th birthday. Vm 
afraid this could lead to a breakup, and I really don^t want that. How do I get back the spark we used to have? 


A ^rd like to preface this by saying that, seven years is a 
^very long time and the fact that you’ve lasted that long 
#so far is, I believe, a testament to the kind of faith you’re 
capable of putting in this relationship. That’s a good thing—it tells 
me that you think what you have with her is worth fighting for. And 
believe me, you’ll have to fight for it. 

I’m willing to bet that when you guys were starting out, every¬ 
thing felt exciting and new. You must have spent a lot of time pay¬ 
ing attention to each other and discovering things together. You 
probably even went out of your way to do that, though I’m pretty 
sure it didn’t feel like that for you at the time. And then you settled 
into life as a couple. Suddenly, excitement doesn’t come as easily 
anymore and it feels like, it takes more effort, right? 

News flash: it doesn’t, typically. What it takes to bring vibrancy 
back is a change in perspective. 

You see, relationships are more like a fire. Once it catches on the 
kindling, it can bloom pretty quickly despite the added responsi¬ 
bilities of being in a serious relationship and the need to be practi¬ 
cal in areas that were used to be occupied by dreaminess and the 
fulfillment of romantic fantasies. 

At the very beginning of your love affair, you were likely focused 
on getting that fire going, feeding it regularly with dates and new 
experiences and insights into each other’s personality. And then, 
once you have that flame burning merrily...you left it alone because 
you thought your job was done. You have a hap- 
pily-ever-after situation after all. Roll those 
romantic movie credits. 

Except the job isn’t really done. You need 
to make sure that fire is fed. It can’t burn for¬ 
ever on its own. You can’t leave it alone and 


expect it to keep going, without you helping it along. 

And it really doesn’t take as much work as you think it will. All 
the hard work happened at the beginning when you were trying to 
turn a spark into a flame. Sustaining it is much easier. Of course, 
since you’re the one who’s noticed the stagnation, it’s up to you to 
take the first step. 

Don’t worry; it doesn’t have to be a grand gesture at all. 

It can be as simple as a Post-It Note on her nightstand or sneak¬ 
ing her favorite chocolate bar into her lunchbox. You can hold her 
hand while she complains about the stuff happening at her job or 
things going wrong for her sister. Or you can send her a completely 
inappropriate joke while she’s working if that’s her jam. 

There is also the option to experience things for the first time 
with her, such as boarding a cruise at Manila Bay, heading to the 
Mind Museum, visiting her old tambayans, or anything that she 
has been wanting to experience or revisit for the longest time but 
couldn’t. 

The key here is putting some focus back into your relationship, 
and getting back to the traits that drew you both to one another 
before things took a turn for the super serious. 

The best part about this whole thing is that you’ve gotten to 
know each other fairly well by now, and you have a better idea of 
what could make her happy. And this doesn’t mean you need 
to stick to the boring old classics either—I’m sure you guys can 
extrapolate possible new adventures with 
each other based on the adventures you’ve 
had before. 

Ultimately, the enemy of your relationship 
is ignoring the fire you started. Pay attention. 
Keep stoking. And don’t forget the wood. □ 


BY ELEA ALMAZORA 
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L et us suppose you are 
an obnoxiously wealthy 
person, overflowing with 
cash that came from 
an illegitimate source of in¬ 
come. Depositing all those 
money with different accounts 
in different banks is not enough 
to hide all your wealth. And 
sooner or later law enforcers 
will eventually sniff it out and 
seize it, they are good at that. 

Invest in dozens of luxury real 
estate? They will probably get 
that too. You don’t want them 
to take away your hard earned 
money from you, do you? 

What should you do then? Like 
all corrupt politicians, drug 
lords, and fraudulent individu¬ 
als- you launder your money. 

Behind The Canvas 

Money laundering schemes 
have been around for ages, 
but unbeknownst the pub¬ 
lic, art has become one of the 
most viable tools for laun¬ 
dering money by acquir¬ 
ing artwork collections and 
other luxury items to make 
their illicit funds untraceable. 

Owning expensive artworks 
are not only a symbol of social 
status but a simple way of 
laundering money. This is why 
wealthy crooked individuals of¬ 
ten have their own painting col¬ 
lections together with other 
forms of art like statues are 
displayed vulgarly in their luxurious houses. The fine art mar¬ 
ket is often unregulated, which makes an ideal gateway to move 
the money around. This leads us to auction. Auction houses ca¬ 
ter both legitimate and illegitimate pieces of art that is up for 
bid. Auctions are often rigged by which the bidding will go 
as they planned, planting phony auctioneers to make bidding 
more sensational and increases the chance of selling the piece. 
A piece sold means the money is now clean. Others use their 
illegitimate funds to acquire insurance covered artworks through 
auction and bids the highest price it can get for the benefit of rais¬ 
ing the value, after a piece is bought it will be kept in a substan¬ 
dard facility where then they can easily set up a false accident like 
fire, and let the insurance cover the damages. Buying prestigious 
artworks and keeping it in classified and secured depositories. 


ART’S UNDERE 


then marketing the item through black markets and underground 
auctions that lowers the risk of suspicion from the government 
is another notable scheme. An item can be purchased anywhere 
from the world without even leaving the depository. Transactions 
are possibly handled by a median where sales can be made anony¬ 
mously with most outright confidentiality from both parties. 

Seems Legit 

World-renowned paintings like “The Last Supper” and The 
“Mona Lisa” by Leonardo da Vinci, “The Starry Night” and “Wheat- 
field with Crows” by Van Gogh just to give a few, are undeniably 
highly appraised pieces of artworks that are worth a fortune. 
What made its value soaring high? Factors range from the art- 
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derers themselves. In this ma¬ 
nipulative scheme, art (works) 
is just a mere tool for organized 
crime since the fine art market 
is unregulated it has been easy 
to run the money in a less con¬ 
spicuous way. 

Hand In the Cookie Jar 


riNG PURPOSE 


BY RINGO ORDONEZ 


ist, time period, style of art and materials used. In a Modern Art 
Gallery, a handful of sophisticated paintings are being sold from 
thousands to millions and most likely billions of dollars, made by 
lesser-known artists, a young blood maybe, or an uncelebrated art¬ 
ist. Ever wonder how modern art is appraised? One is to hire a 
highly trained appraiser who is knowledgeable in a certain form of 
art. And the other is to bring it to an auction house where trained 
staff members evaluate a piece and quote its market value. But then 
again, there are still several ways to determine the value of an art¬ 
work. Or so it may seem. Money launderers purchases paintings 
from some unrenowned artists with their dirty money. Put up their 
own exhibit where they employ faux appraisers and exhibitors to 
exaggerate the value and the art itself, making it more appealing to 
their target market, the high class, modern art collectors, and laun- 


In June 2018, former Malay¬ 
sian Prime Minister Najib 
Razak has been charged mul¬ 
tiple accounts of money-laun¬ 
dering. This includes private 
jets, real estates, luxury items 
and you’ve guessed it, paint¬ 
ings. The collection includes: 
“Saint-Georges Majeur” by 
Claude Monet, “La maison de 
Vincent a Arles” by Van Gogh, 
and the controversial “Nature 
Morte au Crane de Taureau” 
by Pablo Picasso which ac¬ 
cording to reports was given 
as a gift to Hollywood star 
Leonardo DiCaprio which 
he eventually turns over the 
piece to US Justice Depart¬ 
ment to aid the investigation 
on laundering operation of 
the ex-PM. Clearly, this is 
not an isolated case that uses 
art to launder money; there 
are probably more schemes 
out there and more culprits 
beyond what is exposed. Mexi¬ 
can drug lord Joaquin Guzman 
Loera, aka El Chapo, possesses 
multimillion-dollar art collec¬ 
tion along with exotic animals, 
gun collection (he literally have guns made of gold), luxury cars and 
statues were found on his villa by authorities in 2014. And let’s not 
forget Pablo Escobar, the world’s most infamous drug lord. Accord¬ 
ing to reports, Escobar owned artworks by Picasso, Salvador Dali, 
and Eernando Botero. Do you think these individuals really fancy 
art collections? Maybe not. Instead, he sees it as a movable asset 
to launder money. The exploitation of art created a world where 
rich, powerful and corrupt individuals can pass along their unlaw¬ 
ful wealth dodging law enforcement and the law itself making it 
virtually untouchable. Due to its exclusivity, the fine art market is 
not what we think it is, it became a haven, a superhighway for laun¬ 
derers moving their money, hiding it in plain sight where general 
masses even the government are unaware of. Sadly, art has been 
and will always be a part of an organized crime. □ 
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VALENTINE’S DAY BY THE NUMBERS 

BY ADE MAGNAYE 

Every year, we spend massive amounts of money on flowers, chocolates, and ways to have some, er, privacy 
on Valentine’s Day. We buy ahead of time to beat the rush of desperate men (or women) looking for flowers, to 
beat the price increase that accompanies the rise in demand. But just how much competition do you actually 
have for that perfect bouquet, really? We have the numbers. 


Filipinos spend 955% more 
than the global average 
on Valentine’s Day. 


Filipinos are also willing to 
spend approximately 
P 3,500 per purchase. 


^ Pornhub’s traffic drops as 
^ much as 17% in the evening 
during February 14. 


Pornhub also reports an increase 
of romantically-themed 
search terms, such as “love,” 
“passionate,” and “sensual.” 



144 million Valentine’s Day 
cards are exchanged. 


Only 28.5% buy gifts 
for their husbands! 


The top gifts for the season are: 

jewelry, flowers, clothes, candy, 
and an evening out. 
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N early 40 years ago playboy’s 
then editorial director 
Arthur Kretchmer shared a 
cab from the airport with a 
stranger. An international consultant, 
the woman proved an intriguing chat. 
When Kretchmer mentioned he worked 
for PLAYBOY, the company whose logo, 
he boasted, was the second most famous 
on Earth—behind only Coca-Cola—she 
smiled and proceeded to disagree. She’d 
spent much time in Asia and had just 
returned from Africa; without a doubt, 
she told Kretchmer, “yours is the most 
recognized logo in the world.” Kretchmer 
chuckles as he retells this story. The 
woman may have thought she was toasting 
him or PLAYBOY or perhaps 
Hugh Hefner. But she was in 
fact saluting Art Paul. 

Paul was Hefner’s very first 
hire—founding art director 
of the nascent PLAYBOY— 
and he quickly proved his 
worth, drafting the now 
ubiquitous Rabbit Head in 
less than an hour. Certainly ^ 

his best-known creation, 
the symbol is just one of his 
countless contributions to 
PLAYBOY. 

As Hef put it in his cartoon 
diary, Paul’s fundamental 
mission was to “really give 
the magazine a class look.” Charged with 
crafting the publication’s overall visual 
aesthetic, Paul had loftier ambitions. 

“I set out to change illustration itself by 
pushing artists and illustrators to be more 
personal, expressive and innovative,” Paul 
tells me via a long e-mail correspondence 
before we meet in person. And he doubled 
down on the magazine’s progressive 
attitude and voice, he says, through its 
design. “I was guided by PLAYBOY’S spirit 
of change and the idea that there should 
be no 'high’ art or 'low’ art, that good 
design could be applied to anything.” 

He aimed to make each issue of the 
magazine a flight of graphic fancy. To read 
PLAYBOY, Kretchmer says, was to be taken 
on “an adventure, a visual experience as 
much as a reading experience.” Indeed, 
within the design community playboy 
quickly became the go-to destination for 
the world’s hottest artists and illustrators 
to showcase their talent. Andy Warhol, 
Salvador Dali, James Rosenquist and Ed 
Paschke are a small selection of the well- 
known artists whose work appeared in 
PLAYBOY thanks to Paul. 

• • • 

In the magazine’s inaugural issue Hefner 



wrote about the PLAYBOY man, who enjoys 
life’s finer things: “mixing up cocktails 
and an hors d’oeuvre or two, putting a 
little mood music on the phonograph, 
and inviting in a female acquaintance for 
a quiet discussion on Picasso, Nietzsche, 
jazz, sex.” It was Paul who translated this 
ideal into visual form. “The idea that 
PLAYBOY was a sophisticated product, 
that’s all Art Paul,” says Robert Newman, 
former design director of New York and 
Details, among other publications. “He’s 
the one who gave PLAYBOY its up-market, 
sophisticated and sensual feel.” The proof 
was in the pages, which regularly featured 
fine art that could have come straight out 
of a gallery. And Paul didn’t limit himself 
to the traditional options of paintings and 
illustrations to accompany articles; he 
also solicited work across wildly varying 
mediums, from mixed-media creations to 
plaster and resin sculptures to stone and 
acrylic assemblages. 

Paul’s approach to design—liberating 
artists from the constraints of strict 
editorial direction—was radical at the 
time. 

“In the 1950s, illustrations tended to 
be dictated by editors, with art directors 
following orders,” Paul says. “Someone 


Previous page: Art Paul sketches in light his famous 
Rabbit Head in Chicago, 1972. Above: In 1969, the 10th- 
floor entrance to the art department at Playboy’s Chicago 
headquarters showcased pieces across a variety of media— 
oil, wood, collage, papier-mache, plaster and more—that 
Paul had commissioned to illustrate articles. Left: Paul circa 
1985. The Art of Playboy, a documentary about Art Paul by 
filmmaker Jennifer Kwong, is currently in development. 

would pick a scene from a story and 
present it literally, with a caption in case it 
was not literal enough—a real straitjacket 
of a formula.” By contrast, he says, “I 
asked that the illustrator interpret the 
sense or feel of the story—what gave it its 
power.” 

Paul expected illustrators to deliver 
bold, metaphorical and even discomfiting 
works— whatever best complemented an 
article. “He let them rip,” one art director 
says with a laugh. 

Take, for example, Jerry Podwil’s 
painting that accompanies the December 
1974 article Getting Off: a diapered 
baby slumps near a broken rattle, hand 
burrowed into its nappy in an apparent 
act of masturbation. That kind of freedom 
was attractive to artists. 

“I never called anybody to do work for 
us who said, 'Nah, I’m not interested,”’ 
says Tom Staebler, who started in 
playboy’s art department in 1968 and 
eventually became Paul’s protege, then 
successor. “I don’t care who it was or how 
big a name they were—they all wanted to 
work for PLAYBOY.” 

But suggest that his work was highly 
influential and the modest Paul will shrug 
it off. Then again, he doesn’t need to sing 
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Top; Hugh Hefner and Art Paul examine negatives in 1955. Above left; The early art staff of playboy magazine 
surrounds Paul. 


his own praises; others do it for him. “He 
was a brilliant visionary and truly a master 
of magazine architecture,” says Newman. 

“Playboy used illustration in a 
completely different way,” says Bart 
Crosby, a Chicago- based designer and 
former colleague of Paufs. “They used 
it metaphorically, representationally. 
They used these dramatic illustrations 
that were disturbing sometimes. And Art 
perpetuated that. He encouraged it. That 
changed the world of illustration. Even the 
more conservative publications started 
to be a bit more bold in what they were 
doing.” 

• • • 

On a warm fall Chicago morning, Paul 
welcomes me to the high-rise apartment 
he has shared for more than four decades 
with artist Suzanne Seed, his wife of 40 
years. Sporting a scraggly white beard 
and wearing a checked button-down 
with black pants, he smiles as he rises 
from his wheelchair, grabs his wooden 
cane and pats me on the back. He turns 
93 this January and has suffered several 
strokes in the past decade; macular 
degeneration has left him nearly blind. 
Still, he moves through his apartment 
with a joyful curiosity. The space, with 
its panoramic view of the city and the 
occasional peregrine falcon soaring by, 
is breathtaking—not least because it is 
a tribute to a creative and collaborative 
life. Nearly every inch of the apartment 
is covered with art, photographs and 
trinkets, many created by Paul, Seed and 
their friends and peers. 

Seed serves as my tour guide for the 
afternoon, Paul trailing behind, nodding 
in approval when she showcases one 
of his favorite or most revered works: a 



whimsical collection of his 
drawings that seem almost 
to interact with one another 
(he calls it “Conversations”); a 
colorful collage of concentric circles that 
cries out with youthful whimsy; sketches 
of faces and heads that line the entryway 
and lead to an adjoining studio space. 
Despite his vision problems, Paul sketches 
frequently. He also plays the keyboard, 
conjuring ideas that he then commissions 
one of his composer friends to transform 
into fleshed-out recordings. Today he 
plays one of his most recent pieces for 
me, loudly, over the apartment’s speaker 
system. The song, a serpentine waltz, 
floats through the room. Paul closes his 
eyes and allows it to wash over him. 

• • • 

Art Paul was born in Chicago on January 18, 
1925 to Jewish parents who had emigrated 
from Ukraine with two older children. 
When Paul was just one-year-old, his 
father died. “We were struggling for many 
years, including during the Depression, 
but my mother was determined to keep 
the family together,” he says. He credits 
his brother, Norman, who wanted to be 
a sculptor but instead worked to support 
the family, with stoking his interest in the 
life of an artist. His development was also 
aided by his mother, who supported her 
son’s artistic ambitions; he recalls that she 
let him paint in the middle of the house 
“because the light was best there.” Paul 
accompanied his big brother on weekend 
trips to the Art Institute, sparking a 
lifelong fascination with creativity in its 
endless forms. He came to admire the 
work of Michelangelo, but he also thought 
highly of the illustrations he saw in the 
popular Modern Tibrary books and in the 


magazines of the 1930s, such as Norman 
Rockwell’s work in The Saturday Evening 
Post. High art, low art—it was all simply 
art to him. 

Paul began looking at the world through 
an artistic lens. Specifically, he became 
fascinated with faces. He preferred to 
draw them from his imagination, he 
says, “but when I’d look at each face as 
people streamed by on the street where I 
was selling newspapers, or at those faces 
coming off the train when I went to meet 
my brother coming home from work. I’d 
see faces as amazing to me as those I’d 
dreamed up.” 

He won a scholarship to the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, but his studies 
were interrupted by his service in World 
War II. Upon his return to Chicago in 1945, 
he enrolled at the Institute of Design, often 
referred to as the New Bauhaus for its 
adherence to the precepts of the seminal 
German art school. “Design seemed more 
connected to the world than painting,” 
Paul says. After graduating, he opened his 
own illustration and graphic design studio 
downtown, where he created ads and 
other work for top-tier clients including 
department store Marshall Eield’s and 
publisher Scott Eoresman. By the time a 
mutual friend connected him with Hef, 
Paul was enjoying a comfortable life 
thanks to his design business. 

The two met in the spring of 1953, 
after Hef had quit his job as a copywriter 
at Esquire. Hef arrived for their initial 
meeting at Paul’s downtown studio 
“looking disheveled, harried, tired, a bit 
of a wild man seemingly, with a huge roll 
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of tattered papers under his arm,” 

Paul says. Hef told Paul all about his 
idea for a new men’s magazine—Stag 
Party was its title. Hef did his best to 
persuade Paul to join him. 

“I was hesitant, as I had great 
clients I hated to give up,” Paul says, 
but he ultimately decided to take the 
job as art director of what was soon 
renamed Playboy. Paul says he was 
swayed by Hef’s promise “to give me 
the complete freedom to commission 
the experimental, personal kind of 
work from artists and illustrators that 
I had struggled to promote to clients 
for myself.” 

The early days of playboy were 
harried ones. It was in large part only 
Hef and Paul putting together the 
magazine, working so closely that the 
two would argue about whose turn it 
was to take out the trash. “The first few 
issues were like a sketchbook in which 
Hef and I were feeling our way,” Paul 
says. “We were clear, though, and of 
like mind in wanting to do something 
new and experimental.” Their 
relationship was one of symbiotic 
growth: Hef showing Paul how an 
editor built an issue with gripping 
content; Paul demonstrating how solid 
design could complement that content. 

“There was a great deal of mutual respect 
and cooperation,” Paul says. “It was the best 
of working relationships.” 

The first issue they assembled, the 
landmark December 1953 playboy, remains 
of special importance to Paul. After visiting 
newsstands to research what made a 
magazine stand out, he realized that a white 
background would be eye-catching—other 
designers avoided stark white or black covers 
because distributors frowned on them. 

“Hef had bought a black-and-white news 
photo of Marilyn Monroe sitting on a car, 
waving, in a ticker-tape parade,” he recalls. “I 
blocked out everything but her and added a 
few blocks to the side to suggest confetti—in 
which I put a very few small cover blurbs.” He 
placed it all atop a sea of white, with red text 
accents. “It looked fresh in the riot of color 
and mess of cover blurbs on all the other 
magazines—as did Marilyn’s smile.” 

Many of Paul’s early Playboy covers are 
risk-taking and unorthodox, and sometimes 
strikingly minimalist. The June 1957 cover, 
for example, is entirely white but for two 
black Rabbit Head cuff links; inside, the 
fiction story echoes this design with a nearly 
all-white two- page spread save for a lone fly 
in the upper left corner. Paul hired a technical 
artist to draw the insect hyper realistically. 
“It’s a favorite of designers,” he says of the 
layout. “They love that I dared to make it 


Top: Art Paul in Playboy’s Chicago office. 
“Form follows frustration” is his version 
of the design principle “form follows 
function”—meaning not every design 
comes to him as quickly as the Rabbit 
Head did. Middle left: Paul’s family, 
including his mother (pictured with Paul), 
supported his early artistic ambitions. 
Middle right: Paul climbs aboard a 
practice flight in the Army Air Corps, circa 
1943. Right: For Paul’s 25th anniversary 
as art director, the Playboy team thanked 
him with an appropriately customized 
card. 


almost entirely white space, as if a fly had just 
landed on the actual page of the magazine.” 
Inventive design flowed through playboy, 
with Paul frequently incorporating die-cut or 
folded pages into his layouts— something he 
calls “participatory graphics.” 

Playboy’s art department was a thrill¬ 
ing place to work. With set designers and 
model makers 
on staff, the 
art directors 
had no creative 
boundaries. “If 
you could think 
it up, you could 
make it hap¬ 
pen,” Staebler 
says. The cre¬ 
ative commu¬ 
nity took no¬ 
tice: In its first 
15 years. Play¬ 
boy received 


more than 150 honors and was rec¬ 
ognized by the likes of the Art Direc¬ 
tors Club of New York and the Society 
of Illustrators. Paul won several hun¬ 
dred awards for his work and toured 
the world with his Beyond Illustration 
exhibit, showcasing some of the maga¬ 
zine’s most celebrated art pieces in 
museums and galleries from Europe to 
Asia. He even helped shape the maga¬ 
zine’s editorial content: He’s credited 
with conceptualizing the annual Year in 
Sex feature, which first ran in Tebruary 
1977—though, as Kretchmer says with 
a laugh, in the meeting where Paul in¬ 
tro- duced the idea, Hef jokingly said, 
“This is a great job you’ve done. I’m re¬ 
ally glad I suggested it.” 

Tew other art directors become as 
synonymous with the magazine they 
work for as Paul did, says Rolling Stone 
art director Mark Maltais. But after 
nearly three decades at the helm of 
playboy’s art department, Paul sensed 
his life there had run its course. He left 
the magazine in late 
1982. 

Paul spent the 
ensuing decades 
working out of his 
home studio (contributing 
illustrations to playboy 
from time to time), hosting 
exhibits and showing 
everywhere from Japan to 
his native Chicago. In 1986 
he was inducted into the 
Art Directors Club Hall of 
Tame, and he received 
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set out to 
change illus¬ 
tration itself 
by pushing 
artists and 
illustrators to 
be more 
personal^ 
expressive and 
innovative.^ 


lifetime achievement awards from the 
Society of Publication Designers, AIGA 
and Illinois Institute of Technology’s 
Institute of Design. 

He has stayed busy into his 90s, 
continuing to live a life in the arts. In 
2016, in partnership with the Chicago 
Design Museum, Paul created a custom 
handwritten design for Threadless, 
the online community of artists: 
“Tomorrow is a wonderful invention— 
it is the best definition of hope,” it 
reads. In 2015 the makers of the 
popular game Cards Against Humanity 
commissioned him to create a piece 
for their limited-edition Design Pack 
that features illustrated interpretations 
of Ceorge Carlin’s infamous 1972 
monologue “Seven Words You Can 
Never Say on Television.” 

Paul chose to illustrate Tuck. 

• • • 

Back at his apartment, sitting on his 
couch, Paul flips through a collection 
of his work. He’s quiet but deliberate, 
his eyes following the pages as they 
drift past. He stops and points to 
the Tebruary 1967 cover, a beautiful 
brunette lying under an unkempt white 
bedsheet, her body forming the outline 
of a Rabbit Head as she gazes up with a 
coy smile. Paul runs his fingers over his 
long-ago design. In a whisper he says, 
“That was a good one.” □ 


Page-Turners 

Irreverent and revolutionary, Art Paul brought to life Hefs vision of 
a sophisticated urban lifestyle in the pages of PLAYBOY 



“I had this idea of a girl posing in the shape of the 
Rabbit,” Paul said in Playboy’s Greatest Covers. “I 
asked Donna [Michelle] and there was no problem. 



. thmutie ^ m mam mad kit paimt 


PLAYBOY 

INTKTAINMINf »Ot MIM — 



The cover of the strikingly minimalist June 1957 
issue was art-directed by Paul, who says of the 
concept: “All white with Just a pair of Playboy cuff 
links placed as if tossed on a linen-covered dresser 
top.” 



Paul’s ink illustration accompanies Larry Heinemann’s July 
1989 article on PTSD among Soviet soldiers returning from 
Afghanistan. The bird is a peace dove. “To make it sad 
seemed fitting,” says Paul. 


“Chaplin was one of my favorite actors, for his 
playful creativity, so to use type in a playful way 
seemed to suit the story,” Paul says about the 
illustration he created fora March i960 profile of 
the comedic actor. 



The colorful piece Paul 
commissioned for a 1971 
story by John McPhee 
remains a favorite. 
“Afterward McPhee 
pointed out that in the 
story the champion 
favored the op- posite 
hand to what was 
illustrated,” Paul says, 
“but said he didn’t mind 
the mistake as the image 
was so strong.” 
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playboy’s party jokes 


Studies show that lo percent of men will 
forget to buy a gift for their significant oth¬ 
ers on Valentine’s Day. Coincidentally, on 
that same day, lo percent of women will for¬ 
get how to give a blow job without teeth. 



An agent called one of his clients to tell her 
he had an audition lined up for her. 

“Does the role require nudity?” the 
actress asked. 

The agent said no. 

“Well,” said the actress, “does it permit 
nudity?” 

Once you’ve seen a woman remove her bra 
without taking her shirt off, you’ll under¬ 
stand why they should be in charge of things. 

Heard of the hot new sex position? It’s 
called 96, and it’s a play on 69, except you 
lie head-to-toe facing away from each other 
and silently stare at the walls because one 
of you watched Game of Thrones without the 
other. 

A woman gave her puppy his first shot and 
quickly learned that the little guy hates Fire¬ 
ball. 

Ladies, if you want to get an idea of how well 
a prospective boyfriend will treat you, take a 
long hard look at how he treats his wife. 

A juggler, a magician and a mime walk into a 
bar—and all the women walk out. 


You know how psychologists have identified 
the stages of grief as disbelief, denial, nego¬ 
tiation and acceptance? They should make 
one of those stages “spontaneously getting 
rock-hard abs”—because, come on, you’ve 
been through a lot. 

It has been demonstrated that women with 
graduate degrees are 30 percent more likely 
to engage in anal sex than women who have 
completed only bachelor’s degrees. Be that 
as it may, this isn’t a good excuse for hanging 
out at the library. 

An apple a day keeps the doctor away... if 
you throw it hard enough. 

A husband and wife make a bet on Super 
Bowl Sunday. The husband says, “If my 
team wins, you have to go down on me every 
night for an entire month.” 

The wife replies, “If my team wins, you 
have to go down on me every night for an 
entire month.” 

“Regardless of who wins,” says the wife’s 
father, “I get to live the rest of my life having 
heard that.” 

Another scientific study shows that only 
57 percent of women orgasm while having 
sex—but scientists who are married to un¬ 
satisfied wives swear that number is much 
lower. 

Look out for some new signage at airport a 
rivals. Next to courtesy shuttle, every 10 
MINUTES, the new ones say, ruDENESS shut¬ 
tle, whenever IT GODDAMN FEELS LIKE IT. 

I was conceived on the carpet in my older 
sister’s bedroom, which is something she 
still holds over me. I really wish she’d get rid 
of that carpet. 

When someone says there’s no such thing 
as a stupid question it’s usually because 
someone just asked a stupid question. 


Our new neighbors are urban chicken 
farmers,” says your girlfriend as she 
calmly checks Zillow to see what kind of 
price you can get for your house. 

Nurse: Where can I find some scrubs? 
target employee: I don’t know—I guess 
hanging out the passenger side of his best 
friend’s ride, trying to holler at me. 

Ever get that feeling, on a weekday morn¬ 
ing about 15 minutes into your commute, 
that your girlfriend is still talking to you 
through the bathroom door? 

The hacker who stole my Equifax infor¬ 
mation just sent me $20 with a note say¬ 
ing, “Hope this helps. Hang in there.” 



Two old friends were sitting on their 
favorite park bench on a Sunday after¬ 
noon, 

mulling over their sex lives. 

“My wife gives me blow jobs like she 
cooks my steak,” said the first. 

“Well done?” asked his friend. 

“No, rare.” 

“You think that’s bad, last night my 
wife and I tried anal,” said the friend. 
“How was it?” 

“It’s not all it’s cracked up to be.” 

B 
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SPOTLIGHT 


CAROUSEL 

By Duane Lucas Pascua 

For illustrator Kerby Rosanes, any unmarked 
space is a universe waiting to be drawn. With 
his pen unsheathed, he plays god to a realm of 
mythical beasts, geometric patterns, and lines 
that link everything together. 



D oodling. We all know what it is - the 
scribbling of random lines and charac¬ 
ters on a random canvas, say, scratch 
papers or the unoccupied spaces of books, as 
our thoughts fly away to the merry land of bore¬ 
dom. Fleeting in nature, the images range from 
cartoon genitals to abstract lines that reflect our 
stream of consciousness. They are nothing more 
than forgotten imagery buried deep in the spare 
pages of notebooks, back in school for the aver¬ 
age person. 

Renowned artist Kerby Rosanes, however, saw 
differently. 

The 25-year-old former graphic designer has 
taken doodling to a level of high art worthy to 
be compared to the likes of James Jean and Kim 
Jung Gi - both of which, incidentally, are his ma¬ 
jor influences. His meticulously detailed draw¬ 
ings, which garnered a hefty following within 
our shores and around the globe, crosses many 
different styles and themes; from cute anime- 
inspired cartoons, to industrial steampunk ha¬ 
vens, to geometrically sound figures, all the way 
to Freudian dreamlike landscapes. Each piece is 
endowed with clean geometric lines and a mi¬ 
croscopic attention to detail. 

Like most artists, Kerby started somewhere 
not as prolific - scribbling his favourite an- 



KERBY ROSANES 


ime characters on his textbooks back in school while stuck in mind- 
numbing calculus classes. 

“My calculus notes in college aren’t filled with formulas but doo¬ 
dles of characters from Dragon Ball Z, Yu Yu Hakusho, Pokemon, 
etc.,” Kerby reminisces. 

When asked how he came up with his style, Kerby replies, “I’ve 
never considered doodling as an art style until people online started 
calling my drawings 'doodle art.’ I’ve been doodling since my school 
days so when the style became a thing in 2012,1 just took it to the next 
level and embraced the style.” 

From there, Kerby expanded his themes and stretched the bound¬ 
aries of what his trusty pen can come up with - leading to his New 
York Times best-seller, Animorphia. His widely popular 2015 visual 
compendium works as an insanely detailed adult coloring book, an 
interactive spot-the-item comic, and, most resoundingly, a showcase 
of his illustrative power and the depth of his artistic vision. 

“I think it is essential for an artist to explore every possible direc¬ 
tion for their art and style to grow without losing their own artistic 
voice.” Kerby explains. “It is a never-ending process and continuous 
growth which is a result of constant curiosity and creativity.” 

Curiosity might be the essential fuel to Kerby’s surgical precision 
with the pen, as his ideas seem to be limited only by his imagination. 
His ardent sense of curiosity for the unknown magnificently trans¬ 
lates on paper as he expands and expands his doodles until we are 
presented with a wildly hypnotic black-and-white world defined by 
black lines and ink blots. 

And from these fantastical universes he creates with his fine- 
tipped pens, Kerby makes us hear the roar of his artistic voice, which 
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is, as the self-taught artist explains, the most essential element 
in any artist’s career today. 

“It’s cliche advice but seriously, it is the most important step 
towards making it to the creative industry. Your own art style is 
a culmination of techniques, inspirations, tools and emotions 
from years of practice and experimentations. The best way to 
stand out is to create work that looks and feels like you. Also, 
share your work.” 

On that last note, we are forever grateful that a young Kerby 
opened his school textbooks one day and viewed the empty 
spaces not as mere identifiers of margins, but as lush do¬ 
mains reflective of his imagination and personality. Now the 
esteemed illustrator has been featured all across the globe and 
has a series of best-selling books to his name. He has the entire 
world drawn to him. □ 
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SHAIRA SAN MIGUEL 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 


HERMES ALEGRE 


THE EVER GORGEOUS AH^DTArL U RIN G 


AFTER SHE WON THE ONLINE POLL FOR PLAYMATE OF THE YEAR 2018 


ROB GUINTO IS BACK FOR A FRIENDLY AND ENTICING PORTRAIT 


THAT WILL DEFINITELY AMAZE 





V 


COVER STORY 
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Hermes used the 
different elements 
ofnature whieh 
are elearly seen 
on Roh^s body, 
easting the same 
mold of a Filipina 
eharacter. 



fter winning the on¬ 
line poll for Playmate 
of the Year 2018, the 
ever gorgeous and al¬ 
luring Roh Guinto is 
hack for an easy on 
the eye yet captivat¬ 
ing portrait that can 
definitely magnetize. She is chosen as the 
perfect muse of the multi-awarded art¬ 
ist, Hermes Alegre to have her perfectly- 
shaped body pose in the nude as a canvas 
for his art. From her neck, the art is intro¬ 
duced as it slides down her breasts and 
further down to her legs, seeing her body 
planted with delightful colors and images. 
Hermes used the different elements of na¬ 
ture which are clearly seen on Rob’s body, 
casting the same mold of a Filipina charac¬ 
ter. Hermes’ art is about embracing mother 
nature telling people how important nature 
is, for humanity. Seeing woman as a dop- 
pelganger for nature, Hermes admires the 
breathtaking beauty in every woman. Both 
subjects having the ability to nurture and 
protect, to energize and to satisfy. A woman 
like Rob is simple yet of substance, one who 
knows the essence of art and nature, and 
one who matches to be the epitome of Fili- 
pina beauty. 
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HEEMES ALEGEE 


BEAUTY ON CANVAS 


ART IS ALREADY IN HIS HEART SINCE HE WAS A CHILD, IN ORDER TO PURSUE HIS 
PASSION FOR ARTS HE HAD TO SUPPORT HIMSELF BY SELLING HIS PAINTINGS. 



“Painting has a complete set, there is music, dance, 
theater, andpoetry, you can also include culinary 
since it affects all senses.” 
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rt is already in 
his heart since 
he was a child, 
in order to pur¬ 
sue his passion 
for arts he had 
to support him- 
elf hy selling 
his paintings. Living in an old school, 
Hermes experienced different chal¬ 
lenges during his time and how the 
world of arts had evolved from tradi¬ 
tional to modern years. From water- 
color to oil, pastel to acrylic, Hermes 
had discovered that he is more com- 
fortahle using oil on his canvas be¬ 
cause it makes his paintings more 
brilliant and long-lasting. 

After all his hard work, Hermes 
Alegre was now known for being a 
multi-awarded artist not just here 
in the Philippines but also in Asia, 
because of his unique masterpieces 
that primarily depicts the simplicity 
and natural beauty of a woman es¬ 


pecially the Filipinas. He also wanted 
to show that Filipinas are not just 
meant to stay at home, but rather 
they are born to make a change and 
be the change that the country needs 
today. According to Hermes, nowa¬ 
days there were a lot of Filipinas that 
are getting known globally, because 
of their natural talent, intelligence, 
and grace, ever since they are al¬ 
ready empowered not just because 
of their seductive and alluring looks, 
but it’s the way they think and the 
way they stood up for their rights, 
as a woman. He chose a woman as 
his primary subject because for him, 
Filipinas are like mother nature that 
gives colors and beauty not just to 
our home but to our community. 
They are beautiful and they are his 
inspiration, as an artist. 

Painting is his life, it is where he 
can comfortably and freely express 
himself. Behind every masterpiece 
is a story of every woman. Also, his 


works are like voices that speak for 
every Filipinas. For Hermes, paint¬ 
ings and drawings are his own 
definition of diaries that when he 
looks at it, he can imagine and bring 
back all those precious memories 
of the past. He also said that paint¬ 
ing is already a complete set of arts 
“Painting has a complete set, there 
is music, dance, theater, and po¬ 
etry, you can also include culinary 
since it affects all senses.” Hermes 
also said that paintings do not really 
have a deep meaning. It is, as sim¬ 
ple as how you see it, people are the 
ones who perceive it with a deeper 
meaning. Hermes described himself 
as an artist who did nothing but to 
paint women, especially Filipinas, to 
promote their natural elegance and 
to show how beautiful, our country 
is. As an instrument in promoting 
women empowerment, it is what 
makes Hermes stand out even more, 
as an artist. E3 
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#lnstaBANNED 

For visual artists, Instagram is a blessing and a curse. We rounded up nine deleted posts in on attempt 
to discern the platform's famously fine line between art and smut 


“Instagram is like a business card on steroids for visual artists,” says 
Emily Miller, a 27-year-old New York-based painter who regularly 
sells her artwork off the sprawling photo-sharing site. Having sur¬ 
passed a billion monthly users earlier this year, 

Instagram has become a powerful tool for Miller 
and her ilk, allowing them to bypass the gate¬ 
keepers of the white-cube gallery world and build 
ever more independent—and financially viable—careers. But it’s not 
all prayer hands emojis. While Instagram has democratized the art 
world to a substantial degree, it has also introduced new powers that 
be: Censorship algorithms, easily offended users and shadowy mod¬ 
erators all have the power to decide if certain images are too “explic¬ 
it.” And it can take only one report to get a post taken down. When it 


comes to photography, Instagram’s no-female-nipples policy is well- 
known—though it should be said that “postmastectomy scarring and 
women actively breast-feeding” have been allowed since 2015. The 
service’s community guidelines state that “nudity 
in photos of paintings and sculptures is okay,” 
but many artists working in those mediums beg 
to differ. A surrealist illustration of hardcore sex 
may fly, while a figurative painting of a vulva could get flagged within 
minutes. Given that moral and aesthetic gray area (not to mention 
our own historic trials in this realm), we thought it might be illumi¬ 
nating to gather a range of artwork that has been taken down from 
the platform, accompanied by the creators’ thoughts on social media 
censorship. 


BY ZACH SOKOL 



EMILY MILLER 

©femilykiller 


FRANCES WAITE 

©franceswaite 


NATALIE KRIM 

©nataliejhante 


“Instagram is a huge beast. I can’t begin to imagine 
how they monitor all the content. It will take tre¬ 
mendous effort to get the algorithm right. I bet IG’s 
censorship and promotions are changing the course 
of art history in ways we’re not aware of yet.” 


“At this point I’m able to predict the types of draw¬ 
ings that will be reported. It’s silly. I’m always a little 
sad when it happens, but Instagram is just Insta¬ 
gram: The drawings still exist. Sometimes I try to 
think of it as a victory: The drawing was too good.” 


“Users should have the ability to engineer their 
experience through an expansive set of controls. 
Seemingly little flags, filters and notifications go a 
long way; it’s a good place to start so that the power 
of what you see is in your hands.” 
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DESSIE JACKSON 

©DESSIEJACKSON 


“I think this relates to a larger, overarching theme of 
history and art history since the beginning of time: 
What are women ‘allowed’ to create as artists? 
Inequality is forever present; what, as artists and 
viewers, can we do to neutralize this schism?” 



GIULIA MARSICO 

©SCIENTWEHST 


“Sometimes my work so closely resembles some¬ 
thing ‘explicit’ that the viewer ends up conflicted (or 
offended), not realizing they’ve completely 
sexualized a bridge or the Iglesia de San Pedro. Ooh, 
you don’t like that, do you?” 



ZOE LIGON 

©THONGRIA 


“Humans review the content, so it’s most likely a 
reflection of society’s hang-ups with femme bodies. 
Regardless of the age, gender, etc. of the modera¬ 
tor, we’re all predisposed to be more critical of the 
taboo feminine than the taboo masculine.” 



MIKE DIANA 

©BOILEDMIKEDIANA 

“Instagram makes me think of the DMV or the post 
office—how certain employees really want to con¬ 
trol or bully other people. With the moderators, you 
never know who’s going to be the stickler who 
doesn’t let anything slide.” 



HEATHER BENJAMIN 

@HEATHERBENJAMIN_ 


“If I let Instagram dictate what I post, I wouldn’t be 
sharing half the work I want to, which defeats the 
purpose of using this platform. Deep down, I wish 
people would keep posting content, uncensored, 
over and over. Maybe that would get us some¬ 
where.” 



SHONA MCANDREW 

©SHONA.MCANDREW 

“The truth is these problems exist on Instagram 
because they exist IRL. Female nipples are censored 
while male nipples are not because of how society 
views women’s bodies and men’s bodies—the 
algorithm came later.” 
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ARTISTS FOR PLAYROY 


A collective of artists’ masterpiece that centers on the Playboy brand. These artworks showcases the brand’s influence on 
pop culture and the art. Art as a universal language, has the power to convey emotions and meaning when words cannot. 
Marvel at our chosen works from established and up-and-coming artists. 



BOOTY 

JOY B. ANGCANAN 
DIGITAL ILLUSTRATION 



THE CREATOR 

ANGELO IBE 
DIGITAL ILLUSTRATION 























ICONIC 

WILLIAM BILL TINSAY 
DIGITAL ILLUSTRATION 




I 


ENCHANT 

ATO ROQUEL 
MIX MEDIA 




COMMITMENT 

ELI REBS 

DIGITAL PAINTING 




SUNSET SWIM 

GRACEIGHUT 
MIXED MEDIA 


r , 

tex’ 



T here’s a growing school of thought that sees graffiti as 
the democratization of art. People, after all, don’t live 
in vaults or galleries or museums, where some of the 
finest works known to man are hidden away from the 
sun; rather, they live their lives on the streets, hustling to and 
from between the spaces that allow them to sleep, and eat, and 
fuck. 

Our existence is an experience of traffic, an endless state of 
movement from one point to the other. That art and the enrich¬ 
ment of the human condition it represents should be a side- 
trip—a static detour, confined within walls rarely visited by 
most people—is a tragedy of our own curation. 

Maria Isabel Garcia, Head of Content of the Bonifacio Global 
City (BGC) Arts Program, may not completely agree with these 
views—she is also, after all, curator of The Mind Museum—but 
her work in bringing art to wide-open public spaces, does pose 
an argument in their favor. 

For the better part of the last five years, BGC has seen a pro¬ 
liferation of enormous murals adorning the sides of its other¬ 
wise cold, corporate structures. Originally conceived as, the 
revivification of a long-unused military base, BGC has grown 
to be a booming multinational business district, with some of 
the world’s largest companies setting up their Philippine base of 
operations, within its sprawling premises. 

But it isn’t all business. A walk down its busy streets, pres¬ 
ents the opportunity to come across Technicolor tessellations, 
messages of comfort resting upon whimsically drawn flowers, 
and a gargantuan astronaut lying on its side. Works by the likes 
of Kris Abrigo, Dee Jae Pa’este, and Fade bask in the open sun, a 
towering, vibrant presence in the daily lives, of those who shuf¬ 
fle about BGC’s streets. 


The paintings, for the most part, are an amusement: highly 
Instagrammable bursts of life evoking awe both through their 
sheer size and through the craftsmanship of the skiUed hands 
that created them. For Garcia, however, the works aren’t merely 
ornamental, but a valuable aspect to human experience—one, 
she feels, should be brought to more districts. 

“Art is one of the greatest and most powerful human tra¬ 
ditions. It does not need me, or BGC to convince other places, 
business districts or otherwise, in the country of why it should 
be cultivated,” she says. “If you do, then it is not an art lesson 
they need, but a refreshing dose of humanity [behind it]. I do 
not think of art as 'adornment.’ Thinking that art is 'decoration’ 
is more of a reflection of the mental limits of the one who says 
that, than the value of art itself.” 

“If you could have an image that would change the quality 
of the days and nights of hundreds of thousands of people,” she 
adds, “Why wouldn’t you jump on the chance?” 

In both a conceptual and literal sense, the murals are an el¬ 
evation of BGC’s long-standing vision of building a true com¬ 
munity-based lifestyle. Even in the district’s early days, public 
installations could be seen in some of the area’s more populated 
spaces. Art was—and still is—considered one of the intrinsic 
foundations of the BGC lifestyle, so much so that, internally, the 
Arts Program is considered the “soul of BGC.” The murals, ac¬ 
cording to Garcia, make up another dimension of that vision. 

On a humanistic level, the murals also represent an eleva¬ 
tion of graffiti, an art form Garcia considers “the wall-version 
of social media.” 

The most well-known, early example of graffiti popped up 
on the battle-worn edifices of World War II: a cheeky image of a 
long-nosed individual, peeking over a wall. Floating next to his 
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head were the words, “Kilroy was Here ” 

It’s unclear whether or not an actual Kilroy existed, but for 
some reasons, this minor act of vandalism captured the imagi¬ 
nations of countless Americans, who couldn’t help but speculate 
what it might mean. Author Charles Panati, in a response to a 
letter written to The Straight Dope, surmised that “the outra¬ 
geousness of the graffiti was not so much what it said, but where 
it turned up.” 

Regardless of why such an innocuous work of graffiti be¬ 
came so popular, this fact remains true: “Kilroy” was an act of 
expression laid out for the public to witness, and the public felt 
an emotional reaction to it—which, on its most basic level, rings 
just as true for street art as it does for a tweet. 

The murals at Bonifacio Global City are a concerted ef¬ 
fort to express the artists’—and by extension, BGC’s—values 
on a much grander scale. Rather than communicating with the 
viewer at eye level, as most works of graffiti do, BGC’s wall art 
is broadcast on a surface that is constantly within the viewer’s 
sightlines. 

This virtually inescapable quality makes the murals a funda¬ 
mental part of the BGC experience; they are as familiar and as 
perception-defining as the curtains coloring the sunlight at your 
home, while also having the effect of diffusing their ownership 
onto everyone who sees them on a daily basis. If a painting is a 
part of your daily life, after all, does it not become a part of how 
you see the world? 

It is this sense of public ownership that leads Garcia to de¬ 
scribe the murals as “unbranded public art that stands for uni¬ 
versal values.” Each work is the result of a conversation between 


artist, administration, and building owner; each piece is an 
agreement on the values they’d like to convey, be it something as 
simple as comfort, or as provocative as a statement on the invis¬ 
ibility of the workers who build our offices. In turn, these values 
are transmitted to the public that shares their space with them, 
until they become a part of their everyday experience, almost by 
osmosis. 

This communication through ubiquity is something that 
happens quite rarely when art is confined within museum walls, 
and yet, it feels vaguely instinctual. One can see it in the way 
EDSA’s billboards provide a never-ending onslaught of consum- 
erist messaging, and how effective they are in shaping buyer be¬ 
havior simply by being visible 24/7. The only difference between 
them and BGC’s murals is that the murals provide value to the 
viewer, rather than coax it away. 

Too much of art’s intrinsic value has been hidden away, too 
much emotion and reflection and discussion shuttered behind 
walls and vault doors. Privacy has made something as primal 
as visual communication a lofty pursuit, reserved only by those 
who can afford it. Too much of public art is made in the name 
of capitalism, over value. By placing art on the other side of the 
wall, the BGC Arts Program has helped break art’s greatest bar¬ 
rier—inaccessibility—and in turn, made it more humane. 

“Art has been part of human lives and habitations since an¬ 
cient times,” Garcia shares. “We are just carrying and champi¬ 
oning this great human tradition.” 

It’s a tradition that should stand longer than walls ever will. 

B 
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PLAYMATE 



PHOTOGRAPHY BY AJ JOSE 

WORDS BY ElZEN BARLETA 



























MAKE UP BY LINKEE COUSNARD 
STYLING BY OLIE PABUSTAN 



‘‘Save the best for lastf they say. But we refuse. We present to you Bella 
Ramos, the foxy lady who’s undoubtedly noteworthy to kick off the year. 
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“I wfis quite nervous before the shoot, 

to be honest. I am not perfect. 


What’s in a name? Some of us can easily associate 
physical attributes to a moniker. We might know some¬ 
one called ''Tisay'' simply because of her porcelain skin 
and hazel brown locks. Then there goes ''Mutya” popular 
across the barrio for her pretty face. In this case, Bella 
Ramos is no exception. Her name perfectly fits her deli¬ 
cate features, svelte figure, and commanding stance— 
Miss January is definitely bellissima. 

There’s a lot to admire about this morena beauty; in 
fact, we may run out of fingers counting them. She’s as¬ 
siduous and resilient, to say the least. At the tender age 
of i6, she started working as an assistant for blind thera¬ 
pists to make a living. “It was quite challenging working 
with them because I practically had to be their PA, but 
my aunt thought I was a good fit for the job because of my 
nurturing side,” Bella recounts. 

Few years after her initial job, she became the bread¬ 
winner and put up her own business in Taguig. “It was 
just a small canteen,” she recalls. “I later moved that busi¬ 
ness to my hometown in Ilocos so that my family could 
take over when I became too busy to be hands-on with it.” 
If this is not rousing enough, we don’t know what is. 

Now at 25, Bella knows exactly how to make her busi¬ 


ness flourish. She had gone through a lot, even admitting 
that she was forced to mature early and leave her child¬ 
hood behind. A foodie at heart, she plans to study in a 
culinary school and build her own restaurant someday. 
With burning passion like hers, it’s not far from happen¬ 
ing. 

Her trials had made her the strong and independent 
woman she is today—someone who can sail through the 
barriers of life without flinching. She didn’t only gain 
knowledge throughout her journey, but confidence as 
well. As you can see on these pages, she can reveal her 
physical assets with brimming pride and self-signifi¬ 
cance. 

She took her chance to enter the modeling world, and 
now she’s here debuting on the rag. Looking like the epit¬ 
ome of divinity, Bella assertively flaunts her nicely toned 
torso, addictive face, and buoyant personality. 

“I was quite nervous before the shoot, to be honest. I 
am not perfect. I have scars and marks that make me feel 
shy about baring a lot of skin,” she admits. But she trust¬ 
ed PLAYBOY and the snaps turned so marvelous. 

If Bella was to be born again, we bet she can easily 
claim the same name that’s rightfully hers. H 
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STAN LEE 

A candid conversation ivith the original genius behind Marvel Comics and most of the 
superheroes you’ve ever loved or watched on the big screen 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY LORENZON AGIUS 


A t 91, Stan Lee is what you might eall a superhero 
emeritus. His epie adventures are mostly behind 
him and his powers are on the wane. (He ean't 
hear or see so well, and a paeemaker regulates his 
heart.) But the eomie-book writer who dreamed up 
Spider-Man, the X-Men, the Hulk, Iron Man and 
the Fantastie Four still works five days a week, travels wher¬ 
ever eonvention geeks gather and tops eaeh autograph with his 
trademark “Fxeelsior!'' 

Fhe son of poor Jewish immigrants from Romania, Stanley 
Martin Lieber (he later shortened it legally) never beeame 
the novelist he aspired to he while growing up on New York’s 
Upper West Side. But fantasizing about radioaetive araehnids, 
magnetieforee fields and vixens sueh as Blaek Widow gave him 
a great living and a legaey that will outlive us all. 

1939 Lee’s unele helped get him an assistant’s job at Fimely 
Comies, a eompany the boss, Martin Goodman (a relative of 
Lee’s), later renamed Marvel. Showing early promise providing 
text for Captain Ameriea, Lee was installed as a Marvel editor 
at the age of 18, an “interim” gig he ended up keeping until 1972. 
For mueh of that time Lee plodded away in the Marvel writers’ 
bullpen to the point of burnout. Only after his wife, Joan, a 
British former model, pushed him to ereate eharaeters “the way 


you’ve always wanted to” did Lee’s eareer take off. 

Between 1961 and 1965, in one of pop eulture’s most 
remarkable ereative bursts, Lee, working withfreelanee artists 
ineluding Jaek Kirby and Steve Ditko, ereated the key eharaeters 
in what beeame known as the Marvel Revolution. (Kirby’s estate 
would later sue for pieees of that aetion.) Superheroes were 
no longer two-dimensional goody-goodies but quirky, angst- 
ridden and flawed. Fhe Fantastie Four biekered. Fhe Hulk and 
the X-Men struggled with their alter egos. Fven Spider-Man, 
a eharaeter who eame to Lee—or so the story goes—as he 
observed a fly walking up a wall, was a wreek inside. 

Foday Lee’s ereations are enjoying their widest audienees 
ever. After deelaring bankruptey in 1996, Marvel powered baek 
with bloekbuster movies, digital entertainment and, yes, more 
eomie books. Disney aequired the eompany for $4.2 billion in 
2CC9, though, surprisingly, Lee didn’t see a dime of that. By 
then he had formed his own eompany, ROW! Fntertainment. 
But he will always be Mr. Marvel. 

Contributing Fditor David Hoehman, who last interviewed 
Sean Hannity, spent a eouple of days with Lee at his Beverly 
Hills offiees. “Stan has the sandpaper growl of a bygone era, but 
he’s remarkably sharp, plugged in and quiek with a eomebaek. 
We should all be as eool as Stan Lee at his age.” 


LEE: So PLAYBOY wants to know all 
abont my sex life? 

PLAYBOY: If that’s where yon wonld 
like to begin. 

LEE: It’s interesting. Years and years ago 
the magazine was considering doing one 
of these interviews with me, bnt I gness it 
wasn’t the time. One of yonr editors said, 
“We know Stan Lee. We love Stan Lee. 
Stan Lee is a friend of Hef’s. Bnt Spider- 
Man is more famons than Stan is.” Does 
this mean I’m finally bigger than Spider- 
Man? 

PLAYBOY: The case can certainly 
be made. The characters yon created 
decades ago dominate pop cnltnre. Iron 
Man 3 was the highest-grossing film in 
2013. Marvel’s The Avengers was 2012’s 
biggest. X-Men: Days of Tntnre Past 
conld easily rnie 2014. Not to mention TV, 
pnblishing, merchandising and gaming. 
How do yon acconnt for the continned 
snccess of these vintage snperheroes? 
LEE: It’s because I wrote them so 
magnificently, don’t you think? Actually, 
I have a theory. May we become 
philosophical? 

PLAYBOY: Please 

LEE: It’s an extension of the fairy tales 
we read as kids. Or the monster stories 
or stories about witches and sorcerers. 
You get a little older and you can’t bother 
with fairy tales and monster stories any¬ 
more, but I don’t think you ever outgrow 
your love for things that are fantastic, 
that are bigger than you are—the gi¬ 
ants or the creatures from other planets 
or people with superpowers who can do 
things you can’t. The added appeal of so 
many of these characters is that they were 
extraordinary but ordinary at the same 
time. That made them relatable. The Tan- 


tastic Tour had unusual powers, but they 
were also a kind of family with foibles. 
Mr. Tantastic, for instance, could be a 
real bore. And Spider-Man was like a lot 
of teenage boys—confused, troubled. He 
had problems trying to make his way in 
the world and coping with being a super¬ 
hero. The Thing and the Hulk were dis¬ 
oriented monsters—monstrous freaks, 
as it were—which gave them a certain 
amount of pathos. The X-Men were mag¬ 
nificent misfits. Then you had Daredevil, 
who was blind but could do things better 
than most sighted people. I did not cre¬ 
ate Captain America, but I attempted to 
make him more than just a strongman 
who fought the bad guys. I tried to give 
him a personality and his own fears and 
hang-ups and frustrations. Or how about 
Doctor Strange? I love that guy, a surgeon 
whose hands get shattered in an acci¬ 
dent. He has to struggle to find his way 
and eventually learns magic in the an¬ 
cient mystical tradition. He becomes the 
most powerful magician the cosmos has 
ever known. They haven’t made a Doctor 
Strange movie yet, but they will. 

So you see, comic books to me are fairy 
tales for grown-ups. Iron Man, the 
Avengers, Spider-Man and all the rest 
are popular for the same reason “Jack 
and the Beanstalk” is still popular after a 
million years. They’re good stories about 
characters that are like us but also larger 
than us. That’s the end of my philosophy 
lesson. It should be carved in stone. 
PLAYBOY: Trom a creative standpoint, 
what were you experiencing during 
that intense period from 1961 to 1965 
when you wrote The Tantastic Tour, The 
Amazing Spider-Man, The Avengers— 
which -included the characters Thor, the 
Hulk, Iron Man and Loki—Daredevil and 


The X-Men, among others? 

LEE: To be honest, I could have done it 
earlier; I could have done it later. It was 
only because my boss asked me to do it. 
Tor instance, after I had done Tantastic 
Tour, Martin, my publisher, said, “Give 
me another bunch of heroes.” He also 
wasn’t thrilled that our competition, DC 
Comics, had the Justice League. So I did 
what I knew how to do. I created another 
group of characters. Tirst I had to come 
up with an origin. How does this group 
get their superpowers? Well, the Tantastic 
Tour had been clobbered by cosmic rays. 
The Hulk was hit with gamma rays. Inci¬ 
dentally, I had no idea what cosmic rays 
or gamma rays were, but they sounded 
good. And they were the only rays I knew. 
I had run out of rays, so what the hell was 
I going to do for this new group? I took 
the cowardly way out and said they were 
born that way; they’re mutants. In fact I 
called them the Mutants. Martin hated 
the name, so we changed it to the X-Men. 
At a certain point we had every variety of 
superhero with every possible origin tale 
and power. 

PLAYBOY: Yet somehow they all lived in 
New York City. 

LEE: Oh, that was convenient for me 
since I lived there myself To me, these 
characters existed only if I could picture 
them around town. Tony Stark, Iron Man, 
for example, was very wealthy and lived 
in a mansion on Central Park. The Tan- 
tastic Tour lived in the Baxter Building, 
which was farther downtown. They could 
then guest star in one another’s books. 
One day I wrote a story in which Spider- 
Man, who lived in Torest Hills, Queens, 
decides he’s not making enough money 
being a superhero and thinks maybe he’ll 
join the Tantastic Tour. There might be a 
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buck in it for him. So he goes to the Fan¬ 
tastic Four headquarters and swings into 
the window. Fie says, “I want to join you 
guys.” They say, “We’re not looking for 
anybody.” So he doesn’t join them. I had 
fun with all these characters because I 
literally knew where they lived, as well as 
what their personalities were. All that was 
left for me to do was make up the villains, 
which was even more fun than making 
up the heroes. Until I ran out of animal 
names, I was okay. There was the Fizard, 
the Scorpion, Doctor Octopus, the Vul¬ 
ture, the Rhino. 

PLAYBOY: It sounds like fun, but the 
pressure must have been intense. By 1968 
Marvel was putting out 50 million comic 
books a year. 

LEE; Pressure is not the word. I was al¬ 
ways on the precipice. If 
anything went wrong, I’d 
fall. You see, I was not 
only the head writer but I 
was also the editor. It was 
my responsibility to make 
sure the books were sent 
to the printer on time. If 
we ever missed a print¬ 
ing date, we had to pay 
for that printing time 
anyway, which would be 
thousands of dollars. 

Some months we were 
doing 40, 50 books. And 
not only superheroes. 

You had all those other 
types too—My Romance, 

Her Romance, Their 
Romance. My publisher 
loved Westerns with the 
word kid in them, so I had 
Two-Gun Kid, Texas Kid, 

Rawhide Kid, every other 
kind of kid. In those days 
I was just grinding out 
stuff 

PLAYBOY: What’s your 
role at Marvel today? 

LEE: Mostly I’m just 
a pretty face they keep 
for the public. My en¬ 
tire career, I treated 
Marvel like one big ad 
campaign, with slogans like “Make mine 
Marvel,” “Welcome to the Marvel age of 
comics” and so forth. After a while, I be¬ 
came Marvel’s ambassador to the world. 
I’ve lectured in every city in the country 
probably two or three times. I’ve been to 
China, Furope, Japan, Australia and every 
place in between. Today, my main focus is 
my own company, POW! Fntertainment, 
which stands for Purveyors of Wonder, 
and we have projects we’re doing inde¬ 
pendent of Marvel. We have a television 
movie, another movie we’re doing with 
partners in China, as well as one in India. 
We’re doing a line of children’s books and 
Stan Fee’s Superhumans series on the 
web. I have no standing at Marvel where I 
decide what projects get made or who gets 
hired, and certainly none at Disney, which 
now owns Marvel. I’m a guy they hire as a 


writer or producer and also to go to con¬ 
ventions and do things like that. 
PLAYBOY; Just to be clear, you don’t own 
any rights to the characters you created. 

LEE; I never did. I was always a Marvel 
employee, a writer for hire and, later, 
part of management. My role at Marvel 
is strictly honorary. Marvel always owned 
the rights to these characters. If I owned 
them, I probably wouldn’t be talking to 
you now. 

PLAYBOY; Disney paid more than $4 
billion for Marvel a few years ago. Did you 
at least get a Tony Stark-like helicopter in 
the deal? 

LEE: I’ll tell you something that just 
happened. My daughter was looking at 
the internet the other day and read that 
Stan Fee has an estimated $250 million. I 


mean, that’s ridiculous! I don’t have $200 
million. I don’t have $150 million. I don’t 
have $100 million or anywhere near that. 
PLAYBOY; Don’t you think you should? 

LEE; No. 

PLAYBOY; George Fucas created fewer 
characters but could buy a country now if 
he wanted. 

LEE: Yeah, but George Fucas did it all 
by himself He came up with the ideas. 
He produced the movies. He wrote and 
directed them and held the rights to the 
merchandising. It was all his. In my case 
I worked for the publisher. If the books 
didn’t sell, the publisher went broke—and 
a lot of publishers did go broke. Marvel 
took a gamble doing what it did. The artist 
and writer took a gamble hitching up with 
the publisher by hoping the books would 
sell. 


You have to understand that growing up 
during the Depression, I saw my parents 
struggling to pay the rent. My father was 
always unemployed, and when he did 
have a job, he was a dress cutter. Not very 
much money there. I was happy enough 
to get a nice paycheck and be treated well. 
I always got the highest rate; whatever 
Martin paid another writer, I got at least 
that much. It was a very good job. I was 
able to buy a house on Fong Island. I 
never dreamed I should have $100 million 
or $250 million or whatever that crazy 
number is. Ah I know is I created a lot of 
characters and enjoyed the work I did. 
PLAYBOY: One of the greatest Marvel 
characters has been Stan Fee. You ap¬ 
peared in the comic strips, in a column 
called Stan’s Soapbox and in Hitchcock- 
like cameos in the Marvel 
movies. 

LEE; I even played one 
character modeled after 
Hef, in Iron Man. They 
were all fun to do. The 
one I got the biggest kick 
out of was probably in 
the Fantastic Four movie 
when I wasn’t invited to 
the wedding of Sue and 
Reed, and they wouldn’t 
let me in. I said, “But I’m 
Stan Fee,” and the secu¬ 
rity guy pushes me aside. 
PLAYBOY: Where does 
the comic-book Stan Fee 
end and the real you be¬ 
gin? 

LEE: Honestly, what you 
see is the real me, par¬ 
ticularly if what you see 
is a wonderful, adorable, 
interesting, exciting kind 
of guy. Then, boy, they’ve 
got me pegged. Please say 
he said that with a laugh. 
PLAYBOY: Kidding 

aside, one issue dogs you 
and affects your legacy— 
the perception that you 
get too much credit for 
characters you created 
with artists such as Jack 
Kirby and Steve Ditko. You have gone out 
of your way to acknowledge their contri¬ 
butions and authorship, but the contro¬ 
versy lingers. Can anything be done to 
settle the situation and do right by these 
guys once and for all? 

LEE: I don’t know what you mean by 
doing right by them. I always tried to show 
them in the most favorable light, even in 
the credits. There was never a time when 
it just said “by Stan Fee.” It was always “by 
Stan Fee and Steve Ditko” or “by Stan Fee 
and Jack Kirby.” I made sure their names 
were always as big as mine. 

As far as what they were paid, I had 
nothing to do with that. They were hired 
as freelance artists, and they worked as 
freelance artists. At some point they ap¬ 
parently felt they should be getting more 
money. Fine, it was up to them to talk to 
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the publisher. It had nothing to do with 
me. I would have liked to have gotten 
more money too. I never made an issue of 
it. I got paid per page for what I wrote, the 
same rate as the other -writers—maybe a 
dollar a page more. 

If you ask me, should they have 
been paid more? Then you have to say, 
shouldn’t John Romita have been paid 
more? Shouldn’t Gil Kane have been paid 
more? Shouldn’t John Buscema have? 
They were all great Marvel artists. In oth¬ 
er words, if somebody draws a strip and 
it becomes successful, do you go back? I 
don’t know. That’s the reason I’ve never 
been a businessman and never want to be 
a businessman. I don’t know how to deal 
with those things. 

PLAYBOY: You were part of Marvel 
management for many years. 

LEE: That’s true. And twice, not once, I 
offered a job to Jack Kirby. I said to him, 
“Jack, why don’t you work for Marvel with 
me?” I was the art director at the time. I 
said, “You be the art director. I’ll just be 
the editor and head writer, 
and you’ll have that security.” 

He wouldn’t do it. He didn’t 
want to. I would have loved 
him to work side by side 
with me. I used to marvel at 
the way Jack drew. He would 
draw something as if it had 
appeared in his mind and he 
was just tracing what he had 
thought of already. I never 
saw a man draw as quickly 
as Jack did. “Come work with 
me. Jack,” I said. But he said 
no. He didn’t want a staff job. 

With him, as with Ditko, I 
don’t see where they were 
unfairly treated. 

PLAYBOY: Kirby died in 
1994. Do you remember the 
last time you saw him? 

LEE: I’ll tell you, the last 
thing Jack -Kirby said to me was very 
strange. I met him at a comic-book con¬ 
vention right before the end. He wasn’t 
that well. He walked over and said, “Stan, 
you have nothing to reproach yourself 
about.” He knew people were saying 
things about me, and he wanted to let me 
know I hadn’t done anything wrong in his 
eyes. I think he realized it. Then he walked 
away. I went to his funeral, by the way. 
PLAYBOY: What was that like? 

LEE: Well, it was terrible. I mean, he 
shouldn’t have died so young. [Editor’s 
note: Kirby died at 76.] I stayed in the back 
row because I didn’t want anybody to see 
me. It was Jack’s funeral. His wife, Roz, 
saw me. She knew I was there. Then I left, 
and that was it. Jack was a great guy and 
so is Steve. I’m sorry anybody feels there’s 
any acrimony. I loved them both. 
PLAYBOY: Steve Ditko is in his 80s now 
but hasn’t made a public appearance in 
decades. Have you talked to him? 

LEE: I met him maybe 10 years ago. I was 
at the Marvel office. We talked for a while, 
very friendly. I said it would be great if 


we could do something together again. I 
would have liked that. I never knew why 
he quit in the first place. It might have had 
to do with the fact that I was trying to tell 
him how to do the stories. With the Green 
Goblin we didn’t know who the character 
really was. I wanted him to turn out to be 
Harry Osborn’s father. Ditko said, “No, I 
don’t want it to be. R should be somebody 
we don’t know.” So I said, “Steve, the 
readers have been following the series for 
the longest time, waiting to find out who 
he is. If it’s somebody they’ve never seen 
they’ll be frustrated.” Anyway, I couldn’t 
convince him and he certainly couldn’t 
convince me, so that might have been 
what drove him away. But he never told 
me and we don’t see each other anymore. 
PLAYBOY: On another note, a company 
known as Stan Tee Media recently sued 
Disney for $5 billion, claiming it was owed 
the rights to your characters. This must 
be irritating. 

LEE: It is incredibly irritating, because 
people think it’s me. I did have a company 


called Stan Tee Media, but it went belly- 
up. The fellow running it is now in jail. It 
was an unfortunate situation. Tor some 
reason people have spent years and God 
knows how much money claiming I gave 
Marvel the rights to the characters. Again, 
I never had the rights to the characters. 
The whole thing is based on sand. 
Unfortunately, I can’t get them to stop 
using my name. 

PLAYBOY: Tet’s shift gears. Ben Affleck 
got mixed reviews a decade ago when 
he played Daredevil. What do you think 
about him being the new Batman? 

LEE: I think he’s terrific. Daredevil 
wasn’t as successful as some of our other 
movies, but I think it wasn’t written or 
perhaps directed as I had conceived it. 
The movie is darker, and they made so 
much of him and the church. That wasn’t 
the Daredevil I knew. But Ben ought to do 
a great job as Batman. People say he’s too 
old. Tisten, from my perspective, he’s still 
a very young man. 

PLAYBOY: Where do you stand on 
Tobey Maguire’s Spider-Man versus 


Andrew Garfield’s? 

LEE: When I first saw Tobey Maguire in 
the role, I thought, Here’s the absolute 
perfect Peter Parker. When I saw Andy 
Garfield in the role, I thought, Andy’s 
the most perfect. They’re both great and 
they’re both different. R’s not like they 
cast the first guy off the street for these 
parts. People much smarter than I am 
about these things are casting these 
movies. They do a fantastic job. 
PLAYBOY: What did you think when 
Garfield raised the idea in an interview 
last year that Spider-Man might be gay? 
LEE: Tisten, I can’t control what actors 
say or how they behave. I can only com¬ 
ment on how they act, and like I said, 
Andy’s terrific in the role. I don’t have a 
line in the sand about Spider-Man. I guess 
if he were fat and flabby and didn’t look 
anything like a superhero, you might hear 
from me, but there’s too much money 
invested in these films for them to goof 
around with casting or the basic concep¬ 
tion of who these characters are. 

PLAYBOY: Which ac¬ 
tress has impressed you 
most in the Marvel mov¬ 
ies? 

LEE: Jessica Alba was 
the girl in Tantastic Tour, 
right? She was terrific. I 
really liked her. Who was 
the girl in X-Men with the 
short hair, very pretty? 
PLAYBOY: Halle Berry. 
LEE: Tovely girl. I spoke 
to her for a while and re¬ 
ally enjoyed her perfor¬ 
mances. 

PLAYBOY: Of all the 

women in the comic-book 
world, who would you 
have wanted to go on a 
date with? 

LEE: I never thought of 
that. See, I’m going to tell 
you something you may not be aware of: 
They were fictitious characters. 
PLAYBOY: But some were sexier than 
others. 

LEE: To me, the sexiest of all was Mary 
Jane in Spider-Man. I loved the idea. The 
way I’d written it, Spider-Man’s aunt May 
was continually trying to get Peter Parker 
to meet the niece of her next-door neigh¬ 
bor. “She’s such a nice girl. I think you’d 
like her.” Well, to a teenage boy, hearing 
she’s a nice girl is the biggest turnoff in 
the world. Peter, as I remember, kept 
avoiding meeting her. One day I made 
it the last panel of the story. He couldn’t 
avoid it anymore. He said, “All right. I’ll 
meet her.” He opens the door and there’s 
this hot-looking babe who says to him, 
“Pace it, tiger, you just hit the jackpot.” I 
don’t know why they didn’t put that in the 
movie. I just love that whole idea. “Tace 
it, tiger, you just hit the jackpot.” He sees 
this sizzling girl, and he’d been expecting 
some drab nobody. 

PLAYBOY: The Marvel bullpen was 
such a boys’ club. You guys must have 


“Wbat superpower 
wotUd you ivant?” 
I say, “Luck, 
because if you 
have titatyou 
have everyAuMy. ” 
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had fun behind the scenes thinking about 
which characters were having sex with 
each other and who had the biggest cod¬ 
pieces. 

LEE: Obviously we always talked about 
Mr. Fantastic and how great he would be 
for any woman, with the ability to stretch 
the way he could. But that was about all. 
PLAYBOY: These were colorful charac¬ 
ters conceived in colorful times. Were psy¬ 
chedelics or other drugs involved? 

LEE: Fm not aware that any of the artists 
took drugs. It would shock me to learn that 
Kirby, for instance, was taking drugs. Or 
John Romita or Gil Kane. These guys were 
family men, hardworking guys, and they 
were simply that talented. Almost any of 
them could have been major movie direc¬ 
tors. When an artist draws a panel, he has 
the widest choice. He can make it a close- 
up shot, a long shot, an overhead shot, a 
strange angle, a head-on 
shot. And they would make 
these creative decisions 
quickly and under major 
deadline pressure. Drugs? 

I don’t think they would 
have survived. They cer¬ 
tainly never came into the 
office in a different mood, 
looking a little spaced out 
or whatever. And I defi¬ 
nitely wasn’t doing drugs. I 
was never into them, and I 
know nothing about them. 

PLAYBOY: Did you ever 
try marijuana? 

LEE: No. I hardly ever 
smoked a cigarette. I 
bought these thin cheroots 
because you didn’t have 
to inhale. I would puff 
on them, but I eventually 
gave them up because I 
was burning holes in my 
sweaters. People read into 
the fact that I called the 
character Mary Jane, but 
honestly, I had no idea it 
was a nickname for mari¬ 
juana. I never understood 
why people take drugs. They’re habit 
forming and they can kill you. I didn’t 
need anything to pep me up or make me 
feel more creative, and I didn’t need them 
to help me with women. 

PLAYBOY: There’s a curious rumor 
online that you and Mick Jagger would 
occasionally go to bars together to see 
who could pick up women faster and that 
often it wasn’t Mick Jagger. 

LEE: Oh, it’s not true. But I will say, a 
woman will go with any recognizable ce¬ 
lebrity even if you’re the ugliest celebrity 
in the world. That’s just the law of fame. 
I did pretty well in my day. I had a Buick 
convertible four-door Phaeton that used 
to impress the girls. But you can’t com¬ 
pete with rock stars. I’ve spent time with 
Aerosmith and Alice Cooper and Kiss. 
Gene Simmons actually put his blood into 
a vat of ink so we could say the Kiss comic 
books we created were printed with his 


blood. That’s the kind of thing girls are 
looking for. 

PLAYBOY: You’ve been married to your 
wife, Joan, for almost 70 years. What’s the 
secret to a lasting marriage? 

LEE: Marrying the right girl. We get along 
fine even though we both have strong 
personalities. My wife, whom I adore, 
is half Irish and has a very hot temper. 
I remember years ago we were arguing 
over something and she got angry. She 
said, “Fll show you!” and picked up the 
Remington Noiseless Portable typewriter 
Fd used to write The Fantastic Four and 
Spider-Man and all the rest, and banged 
it against the floor. It shattered into a 
million pieces. I like to tease her and say, 
“Joanie, if we had that typewriter now, 
do you know what we could auction it off 
for?” 

PLAYBOY: Do you have Amazing 


Fantasy #15, the comic book in which 
Spider-Man debuts, hidden in a vault 
somewhere? 

LEE: No. I never collected them. In those 
days we didn’t think of it. When we were 
doing these books we never knew the 
artwork or scripts would have any value. 
We were in a small office. The original 
pages were very big and thick, and a book 
then had, like, 48 or 64 pages. After the 
book was printed, the printer would send 
the original pages of artwork and all the 
color proofs back to us. We had no room 
for them. We gave everything away. Some 
kid would come up to deliver sandwiches 
from the drugstore and we’d say, “Hey, 
kid, on your way out, take these pages and 
throw them somewhere.” If one of those 
guys had brains enough to save some 
stuff, he’d be a very lucky man right now. 
PLAYBOY: Fewer kids read comic books 
today than they did in the heyday. Does 


that make you sad? 

LEE: I didn’t know they weren’t. Really? 
See, I’m not much of a scholar about 
what’s happening. I just do my own thing. 
But it’s not only comic books. Fverything’s 
changing. Fverything’s being done on 
computer or iPhone or iPad. The whole 
language is changing. Words end up 
abbreviated because of texting. 
PLAYBOY: Do you have any advice for 
comic-book-store owners? 

LEE: If I were a comic-book-store owner, 
Fd be wondering how I could get into elec¬ 
tronic comics, digital comics or anything 
else. R’s not just comic-book-store own¬ 
ers Fm worried about. Fd be concerned if 
I owned any bookstore. But I don’t know. 
Fm old-fashioned. I hope there will al¬ 
ways be a little comic book for kids and 
teenagers and grown-ups to hold, be¬ 
cause nothing replaces the experience of 
turning those pages, of 
smelling those pages. 
But yes, everything is 
changing. In 10 years 
we probably won’t 
recognize this world. 
Thank goodness we 
have other media. It’s 
what keeps these char¬ 
acters alive. 
PLAYBOY: Fet’s talk 
about the new Agents 
of S.H.I.F.F.D. televi¬ 
sion series. Is it close 
to your original con¬ 
ception? 

LEE: It’s a fimny thing 
about S.H.I.F.F.D. I start¬ 
ed it because there was 
a popular TV show 
at the time. The Man 
From U.N.C.F.F., and 
I wanted to come up 
with a special group 
of my own. I called it 
the Supreme Head¬ 
quarters, International 
Fspionage, Taw Fn- 
forcement Division. I 
thought it was kind of 
cute. They’ve given the word new mean¬ 
ing now. To me, the greatest part about 
S.H.I.F.F.D. was Nick Fury, and I hope we 
get to see a lot of him on the show. He’d 
been in an earlier comic book of mine, 
Sgt. Fury and His Howling Commandos, 
and when I retired him, I got so many let¬ 
ters asking where he went, I brought him 
back as a colonel. He was the toughest son 
of a bitch I ever created, and Kirby did a 
wonderful job with him. 

PLAYBOY: Many people don’t know 
that your younger brother. Tarry Fieber, 
helped create Iron Man and other 
characters. How come he never got more 
acclaim? 

LEE: Tarry was always a good writer and 
a good artist. He could do almost anything 
I asked him to do. He scripted not only the 
first Iron Man but also the first Thor, and 
he still does the daily Spider-Man news¬ 
paper strips. The only problem is that 


The most 
important thing 
with any hero 
is he has to he 
uutnerahle. if it's 
somehody who 
could never he 
hurt, that's no fun. 
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Larry could be a perfectionist. It wasn’t 
that he was faster or slower than other 
artists, but he had a hard time letting go 
of his drawings unless he was lOO percent 
satisfied with them. He always worked on 
things even after I said they were great. 
I think it just made the whole process a 
little harder for him. 

PLAYBOY: Which Marvel character has 
surprised you the most in terms of its 
success? 

LEE: Probably Iron Man. But much of 
that success is because of the movie. I 
didn’t know what to think when Robert 
Downey Jr. was announced as Iron Man. 
I couldn’t picture him. When I created the 
character, I kind of thought of Howard 
Hughes because he was an adventurer, 
an inventor, a millionaire in those days, 
and he was strange. To me Downey wasn’t 
a superhero; he was Chaplin. But the 
instant I saw him I said, “He’s Iron Man.” 
I think it’s the greatest bit of casting ever. 
Of all the characters I’ve done. Iron Man 
is the most popular with women. I get it. 
He’s a billionaire and he’s handsome and 
glamorous, plus he needs somebody to 
look after him. He’s got a weak heart. “Oh, 
if only I knew a man like that.” We got 
more fan mail from women for that book 
than any other. And now the movie has 
made him our most popular character 
after Spider-Man. 

PLAYBOY: Let s go back to the start 
of your career for a minute. Do you 
remember the first comic book you ever 
wrote? 

LEE: It was a prose story in one of the 
Captain America books, a two-page story 
set in type. Nobody read those stories. 
That’s why they let me do one. But you 
couldn’t call a comic book a magazine 
and get the magazine postal rates unless 
you had two pages of type. One day I 
was hanging around filling inkwells and 
erasing pages for the guys, and someone 
said, “Hey, Stan, we need a two-page 
story.” Sol wrote one. And that was that. 
PLAYBOY: You went off to the Army 
in World War II and wrote military 
pamphlets with an elite group that 
included Trank Capra, William Saroyan 
and Theodor Geisel. What’s your standout 
-memory? 

LEE: That Dr. Seuss was slow. In the 
-comic-book world, you live and die on 
your speed, but Geisel was slow. Most of 
them were slow. I was writing faster than 
all of them. One day the major who was 
in charge of our unit said, “Sergeant, will 
you work a little slower? You’re making 
the other guys look bad.” I wrote all 
these training films about things I had 
no knowledge of I remember I did one 
film. The Nomenclature and Operation 
of the i6 mm IMO Camera Under Battle 
Conditions. What got the most attention, 
though, was something I wrote about 
venereal disease. 

PLAYBOY: You wrote a sex manual? 
LEE: No, they needed me to help the 
enlisted men avoid disease. They were 
always getting VD. So they had what they 


called prophylactic stations, little one- 
room buildings with green lights inside. 
After you’d had carnal knowledge of a 
female, you would go to the pro station 
and get disinfected in the most horrible 
way. My mission was to tell the troops 
to go to the pro station after they’d had 
sex. So I drew a little cartoon of a soldier. 
There’s the green light. Over his head 
there’s a dialogue balloon that says, “VD? 
Not me!” They printed a couple million of 
them. I hgure we probably won the war 
based on that. 

PLAYBOY: Is it true you continued to 
work for Marvel that whole time? 

LEE: That’s right. Whenever I was free 
I’d write something new. I bought a car 
with the money they sent me while I was 
in the Army. I used to pal around with a 
lot of the officers. Some of them were my 
best friends, majors and captains, even 
though I was an enlisted man. I wasn’t 
supposed to pal around with them, so 
I’d wear an olive drab sweater so the 
rank didn’t show. We went out and drank 
and had fun. But I was never a less than 
responsible driver. 

PLAYBOY: Speaking of that, do you 
remember the moment you thought up 
the phrase “With great power comes great 
responsibility”?- 

LEE: The honest-to-God truth is I 
thought I made it up for Uncle Ben to 
say. But then somebody wrote to tell me 
Voltaire had said it in Trench a couple of 
centuries before. I never read Voltaire. I 
don’t speak Trench. I just liked the way it 
sounded. 

PLAYBOY: When did you hrst realize 
you’d created a worldwide sensation with 
your characters? 

LEE: There were a lot of moments. We’d 
get letters from all over and then visitors, 
including some famous ones. I remember 
being visited by Tederico -Tellini. He 
came in and said he wanted to meet me. 
I’ll never forget. I had a tiny office at the 
end of a long hall. I get a call he’s coming 
and see Tellini walking toward me, 
accompanied by four of his assistants, all 
dressed the same in black raincoats, all 
in descending order of height. Tellini was 
the tallest, and behind him were the four 
others. It was the funniest sight. I wanted 
to talk about him and the movies he’d 
made, 8 and all the others. He wanted 
to talk about Spider-Man. Years later he 
was nice enough to show my daughter 
around Italy and take care of her. It would 
have been interesting to collaborate with 
him. He would have been good with 
X-Men. Tellini and Magneto would have 
been an interesting combination. 
PLAYBOY: In the next X-Men movie, the 
1970s X-Men meet the modern-day team. 
Do you ever worry someone’s going to 
screw up your original characters? 

LEE: I don’t even think about it. I know 
they’ll usually come up with something 
interesting, and if they don’t, something 
else will come up. The nice thing about 
stories is you can always hnd another 
angle that’ll be good. To be honest, I 


let go a long time ago. I let go of these 
characters around 1972 when I became 
publisher. I was never a real publisher 
because publishers are businessmen 
and I’m not. But as publisher, I stopped 
writing the books, for the most part. All 
these characters eventually hnd their way. 
PLAYBOY: The Hulk has always been 
especially difficult. Even the popular 
1970s TV show with Lou Terrigno is more 
camp than classic. 

LEE: They ’ve tried a green Hulk and a 
red Hulk and a blue Hulk. Everybody tries 
something, but I think everybody does it 
wrong. In the last movie he looked pretty 
good, and the actor was pretty good. 
But they made him too big and started 
changing his color. It’s such a simple 
thing. It’s like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
the way I conceived him. He’s a scientist 
who turns into a monster. He hates the 
monster, and he wants to cure himself 
of turning into it. The monster hates the 
scientist and doesn’t want to become that 
weak nothing kind of guy. He likes being 
the Hulk. To me, as a writer, I could play 
with that and come up with a million 
plots. Tor some reason, Hollywood keeps 
making the Hulk this big, crazy brute. 
One day somebody should go back to the 
basics. 

PLAYBOY: Are you excited to see 
Avengers: Age of Ultron? 

LEE: Excited? Sure. But I have to be 
honest. I don’t have any idea who the hell 
Ultron is. He was a character developed 
after I stopped being involved in the 
Avengers story. I was asking some guys 
in the office who Ultron is, but then my 
phone rang and I got busy and never 
found out. Marvel introduced so many 
characters and strange situations, it’s 
hard to keep track of them all. 
PLAYBOY: True, but why haven’t we 
-created new superheroes? We still 
-mostly rely on yours and a handful of 
others, such as Superman and Batman, 
to save the day. 

LEE: Well, publishers don’t need new 
ones now. They needed them when I was 
doing them. My publisher would say, 
“Hey, Stan, that last one sold very well. 
Dream up another one—or four—for 
me.” Now they don’t have to say that. All 
they have to say is “When are we going 
to hnd the time to make a movie out of 
Ant-Man or publish another edition of 
Silver Surfer?” We have plenty of mate¬ 
rial in reserve that -audiences love. And 
you know Hollywood appreciates a sure 
thing. There aren’t enough opening week¬ 
ends or TV channels or bookstore shelves 
for all the titles Marvel alone plans to put 
out. It’s not just Captain America, Ean- 
tastic Tour, -Daredevil and the rest. We 
have dozens to draw on, and fans are al¬ 
ways asking, “Stan, when are they going 
to come out with a Black Panther movie?” 
Incidentally, I would love to see a Black 
Panther movie myself I know they’re 
working on one. But then fans will say, 
“What about Ant-Man? Or the Inhumans? 
Or the Annihilator?” 
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PLAYBOY: After decades of events such 
as Comic-Con and now your own Comi- 
kaze comic-book expo, you must get tired 
of geeky fan questions. 

LEE: I enjoy the questions and always 
try to give a funny answer. For example, 
they’ll say, “Who could win, the Hulk or 
Galactus?” Fd say, “It depends on who’s 
writing the story.” “What makes you 
work so hard and do all these stories?” 
I tell them greed. Fven if I’ve heard the 
question 800 times before, I always try 
to give them an answer they don’t expect, 
hike “What superpower would you 
want?” I say, “Fuck, because if you have 
that you have everything.” Actually, that 
one I believe. 

PLAYBOY: You mentioned Ant-Man 
a minute ago. What’s the status of the 
movie version? 

LEE: It’s coming along. [Fditor’s note: 
The film, directed by Fdgar Wright and 


We’d make a dinner reservation for 7:30, 
and Bob and his wife would get there at 
eight o’clock or 8:30. If we were half an 
hour late, they’d come half an hour lat¬ 
er. It became a game. They were always 
later than we were. Then we’d sit down, 
and within a few seconds he’d say to the 
-waiter, “You know who I am? I’m Bob 
Kane. I draw Batman. Took, I’ll show 
you.” And he’d draw a little Batman. He 
was happy being who he was. You can’t 
fault it. He was never on time for dinner, 
but he loved Batman and loved being rec¬ 
ognized for it, and we’d have a great time 
talking up these characters. I’ve had a lot 
of good times. 

PLAYBOY: Has it been an easy life for 
you? 

LEE: Fife is never completely without its 
challenges. I have a new heart valve that 
was put in a couple of years ago. I have 
a touch of asthma. I get tired sometimes. 


writing obituaries. Have you ever thought 
about what you’d like yours to say? 

LEE: I know mine is already written. It’s 
sitting there in the New York Times com¬ 
puters somewhere. It’s all ready to go. You 
can’t stop it. I’ve had a happy life. I don’t 
want anyone to think I treated Kirby or 
Ditko unfairly. I think we had a wonderful 
relationship. Their talent was incredible. 
But the things they wanted weren’t in my 
power to give them. 

I’m always looking ahead, even at this 
age. You know, my motto is “Fxcelsior.” 
That’s an old word that means “upward 
and onward to greater glory.” It’s on the 
seal of the state of New York. Keep mov¬ 
ing forward, and if it’s time to go, it’s 
time. Nothing lasts forever. Hell, I’m 91 
years old. If I have to go while I’m talk¬ 
ing to you, I’ve had a long enough life. I’d 
hate to leave my wife and my daughter, 
but heaven knows it’s beyond me. And I 


I'm always looking ahead, 
even at this age. You know, 
mg motto is “Excelsior. ” 

That's an old word that means “upward and onward to 
greater glory." It's on the seal of the state of New York. 
Keep moving forward, and if it's time to go, it's time. 

Nothing lasts forever. 


featuring Hank Pym, played by Michael 
Douglas, and Scott Fang, played by Paul 
Rudd, is scheduled for July 2015.] What’s 
terrific about Ant-Man is that he’s small 
and can do a lot of things a normal-size 
person can’t, but he’s also incredibly vul¬ 
nerable. The most important thing with 
any hero is he has to be vulnerable. If it’s 
somebody who could never be hurt, that’s 
no fun. One of the problems I always had 
with Superman was, how can I worry 
about him? You can’t kill him, you can’t 
hurt him. But with a guy as small as Ant- 
Man, there are so many things he can do, 
but every minute of his life he’s in danger. 
There’s this tension of thinking he’d bet¬ 
ter get big again fast. To give you another 
example, in the movies Batman has got¬ 
ten more vulnerable in recent years, and 
it’s made him more interesting. 
PLAYBOY: Speaking of Batman, what 
was a night on the town like with your 
friend and Batman creator Bob Kane? 
LEE: He was always late, first of all. 


But I haven’t had a lot of angst. I mean, 
certainly early in my career, before The 
Fantastic Four, I struggled. I felt I was 
never going to get anywhere. Fven after¬ 
ward, I was embarrassed to say I wrote 
comic books for a living. I had a lot of 
shame about that. Fven when I made a 
good living, my dad didn’t think of me as 
a success. He was pretty wrapped up in 
himself most of the time. Some of that 
rubbed off on me. I was always looking 
at people who were doing better than 
I was and wishing I could do what they 
were doing—Steven Spielberg or a writer 
like Harlan Fllison, or even Hugh Hefner. 
Part of me always felt I hadn’t quite made 
it yet. 

PLAYBOY: Did you ever go to therapy? 
LEE: Never had time, no. But if someone 
asked me for an evaluation of myself, Fd 
say I’m a particularly normal, levelhead¬ 
ed guy. I’m just a guy who likes what he 
does. 

PLAYBOY: You started your career 


don’t even -really believe in heaven. 
PLAYBOY: In the 700th issue of The 
Amazing Spider-Man, Peter Parker dies 
in a battle with Doctor Octopus. 
LEE:Yeah, but he won’t die. They’ll bring 
him back, or it’ll turn out he didn’t re¬ 
ally die. It’s like Sherlock Holmes. I loved 
Sherlock Holmes when I was younger, 
and there were so many versions. He al¬ 
ways made it out of every situation. You 
never run out of ideas. 

PLAYBOY: Maybe there will be a zom¬ 
bie version of Spidey. 

LEE: Zombies are puzzling to me. 
They’re all the rage now, but I never 
understood them. Think about it: If I 
were dead and could come back to life, I 
wouldn’t go around trying to kill people. 
Fd be saying, “Wow! Fm the luckiest guy 
in the world. Isn’t this terrific? Hello, 
you wonderful person. Fet’s go out and 
have fun.” If I go out in a flash but then 
somehow make it back, Fm not going to 
be angry. There’s going to be a great big 
celebration. □ 
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Heavy skies and chilly air won’t stop 
Maria Fernanda from chasing waterfalls 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


WINCAT ALCALA 

byEIZEN barleta 


Wincat Alcala is more than an artist^ a director, and an animator. He himself is a masterpiece. 



Probably, most of us had been on that stage of childhood when 
all we do is eat, play, and draw scribbles at the pages of our Sci¬ 
ence notebook. When we’re younger, our talents and skills start 
to develop. Some kids show their potential in singing and danc¬ 
ing while there are others who show promising artistry and 
creativity. The latter is perfectly true for Edwin R. Alcala, more 
known as Wincat Alcala. 

Wincat shares, “Back then, I didn't know what a sketchbook 
was so I drew on old, complimentary Chinese calendars and pa¬ 
per bags that used to hold pan de sal. I was known as the artist 
in all my high school classes and made money doing small com¬ 
missions.” Indeed, his talent is the kind that can be considered 
innate and natural. What started as a wee passion bloomed into 
something massive, thanks to his big brother for inspiring him 
to pursue the arts. 

Now a notable animation director and storyboard artist, 
Wincat raised and waved the Philippine flag internationally as 
he partook in various animated TV programs such as Danny 
Phantom and The Fairly OddParents and in movie masterpieces 
such as The Jimmy Timmy Power Hour, The Ultimate Enemy, 
and Reign Storm. He can confidently say that he loves what he 
does, even blurting that he’s a huge fan of animation. 

What Wincat has now is definitely something most local 
artists want to achieve. A dream job, we must say. Declaring how 
pleased and satisfied he is of his contribution to the industry, 
he uttered, “I feel proud of the fact that I'm able to take part in 
the mainstream animation industry and being able to inject my 
own ideas and influence the heart of various shows.” He also 
noted that it feels surreal to work alongside high-caliber artists, 
giving him that sense of contentment and the feeling of mak¬ 
ing the right choice to leave the country for a while and work in 
Hollywood. 

Artist, director, and animator—Wincat wears all of these 
hats. But when asked which is his most favorite among the 
three, he eagerly countered, “My favorite position is being an 
animator because, in that particular job, you get to bring life and 
emotion to the characters by drawing all of their expressions 
and actions.” He explained that being an animator lets him be¬ 
come the actor, bringing the whole picture to life. 

Wincat’s words are so wise, that everyone who hears them 
will definitely be learning something. For him, resilience in do¬ 
ing what you love proves that you deserve that spot. He has been 
in the animation industry for 30 years, and that alone is so re¬ 
warding that he considers it as his greatest achievement to date. 
“I like to think of my decades of employment as justification for 
my skills and quality of work,” he added. We couldn’t agree more. 
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Wincat used to be a traditional artist doing what 
most nine-to-fiver artists do. His animated journey 
started in 1985 when a Makati-based, Australian- 
owned company called Burbank Animation hired him 
as its assistant animator. He had to somehow morph 
to fit the role, which he did so smoothly and flawless¬ 
ly. “Being a big fan of animation, I didn’t find transi¬ 
tioning difficult because I enjoyed what I was doing 
and the company trained me very well,” he noncha¬ 
lantly exclaimed. 

Artists draw inspiration from other artists. For 
Wincat, he considers Larry Alcala and Menny Martin 
as his major influences. He also cites Mort Drucker 
and Jack Davis—both famous for their contributions 
in MAD Magazine—as his greatest American icons. 
Wincat explains his choices, “I love their styles be¬ 
cause of the way they capture and interpret the char¬ 
acters' emotions onto paper. Plus, their poses are hi¬ 
larious.” 

Behind the glitzy industry experience, Wincat is 
like any of us: someone who casually goes out to do 
leisurely activities such as camping or fishing rides 
a motorcycle with close friends or binge-watches a 
couple of series on Netflix. From this perspective, it’s 
clear that one can be anyone. He left a piece of ad¬ 
vice for aspiring local artists who want to make it big 
internationally, “Keep an open mind and never stop 
learning. I believe that the rule of thumb in every ca¬ 
reer is to practice, practice, and practice. Don't forget 
to upgrade your knowledge and continuously add to 
your palette of skills to stay relevant and viable. ” 

Wincat may not be the kind of artist who will start 
a studio in the country, but he sure is more than will¬ 
ing to showcase the pride and culture of his homeland 
by producing his own Filipino-animated feature film. 
We’re all be watching when that curtain of a dream 
finally opens. □ 
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ASIAN BEAUTY 


BRILLIANT ATTRACTION 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY AJ JOSE 

WORDS BY SHARLYN MORALES 




Crystal adds up to the new year’s glow with her festive and eye-catching presence. Her everlasting 
shine not only upgrades the firework display hut breaks down the silence even louder. 



MAKE UP ARTISTY BY LINKEE COUSNARD 
HAIR AND FASHION STYLING BY OLIE PABUSTAN 
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“FOR ME, STRENGTH AND SEXINESS ARE DEFINED 
BY ONE'S ATTITUDE, THE PASSION SHOWN IN EVERY 
ENDEAVOR, AND THE LEVEL OF CONFIDENCE 
DISPLAYED TO CARRY ONESELF WITH CLASS." 


Named after something so precious, Crystal is 
beginning to look a lot more like one. With great 
optimism, she says, “I have a feeling that I still 
have something in me that I have yet to unleash, 
and PLAYBOY can help bring that something out.” 

As adulthood takes place. Crystal makes an in¬ 
credible discovery of having a wandering soul in¬ 
side her. She fills up her mind with a bucket list 
that promises to take her up to the next level. She 
also mentioned to try hiking, skiing and getting 
on multiple trips, just to name a few. Putting it 
simply, she follows her heart, pursues her dreams 
and creates a life that she truly loves to live. 

“I’m really health conscious. I always keep an 
eye on my carb intake. Maybe that’s why I have a 
19-inch waistline,” she adds. 

Moreover, she describes the ideal guy that she 
has prepared her heart for. “I like a tall, mestizo 
who is family-centered and God-fearing. But if 
he wants to turn me on, he must be a smart guy. 


who is really good at whatever he chooses in life.” 

Furthermore, she believes that beauty comes 
naturally to a woman who’s filled with confi¬ 
dence. Like an overflowing ray of light, the bril¬ 
liance from the precious stone that she is stretch¬ 
es down to reach those who are weak. 

“For me, strength and sexiness are defined by 
one’s attitude, the passion, and the level of confi¬ 
dence displayed to carry oneself with class," she 
exclaims. “I will continue to do my business and 
think of ways to be better at it. In doing so, I will 
also try to influence other girls to be more con¬ 
fident about themselves regardless of their body 
type because we are all sexy in our own way.” 

Finally, she reveals the secret to own that bril¬ 
liant attraction starting this new year: "A woman 
stands out from the crowd if she knows who she 
is, and is proud of that fact. She is not intimidat¬ 
ed by anyone concerning her ways. She believes 
that she is exactly who she wants to be.” □ 
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7 WILL ALSO TRY TO INFLUENCE OTHER GIRLS TO BE MORE 


CONFIDENT ABOUT THEMSELVES, REGARDLESS OF THEIR BODY 
TYPE BECAUSE WE ARE ALL SEXY IN OUR OWN WAY” 
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CHARLIE 

COX 

In 0 world where Marvel is king and privacy all but dead, the man behind Daredevil 
tells us why it's important to remain, if just for now, masked 


Qi: Do you find it's a struggle to be on a pop¬ 
ular Marvel show and at the same time try to 
maintain your private life? 

COX: I think I’ve managed to keep my pri¬ 
vate life very private. That wasn’t horn 
out of any intense feelings toward privacy, 
though I think it’s quite normal and natu¬ 
ral to want to he ahle to have a private life. 
I think it’s partly due to the fact that I don’t 
engage in social media. I also don’t think I 
entirely trust myself with social media. I 
wouldn’t want to have a had day and end up 
tweeting something without having really 
thought it through. You can’t take that hack. 
Q2: What else don’t you like about social me¬ 
dia? 

COX: It’s just not in my DNA. Occasion¬ 
ally someone will show me Ryan Reynolds’s 
handle. He maintains his privacy, hut he’s 
very funny, and he says some interesting 
stuff. I guess he kind of gets it right; he 
knows exactly how to manage it. I read an 
interview years ago—I think it was with 
Matt Damon, who said that he doesn’t like 
doing interviews. He tries to do as few in¬ 
terviews as possible, because he doesn’t re¬ 
ally want people to get to know who he is as 
a person; it might make it harder for them 
to believe him as his character. I remember 
thinking. That’s a really good point. 

Q 3 : You’ve worked with some superb actors 
over the years—women in particular, in¬ 


cluding Claire Danes, Kate Mara and Krys- 
ten Ritter. Have you ever fallen in love with 
a co-star? 

COX: Yeah, many times. 

Q4: Can you tell us about that? 

COX: No! [laughs] Look, that was prob¬ 
ably one of the humbling experiences of my 
20s— beautiful actresses I’d fallen in love 
with. Spend enough time googling me and 
you’ll probably find a list of a few of them. 
Qs: Is it complicated to be involved with 
someone who is also an actor on-set with 
you? 

COX: Yes. You’re in some weird location 
where you don’t know anyone else. You’re 
all there, you’re making this movie, and if 
you’re costars, you’re pretending to be in 
love during the day. It’s not surprising that 
people confuse reality. Often, I think, when 
you do have these on-set romances and then 
you get back to the real world, suddenly you 
begin to see it wasn’t quite what you thought 
it was. I think that’s why you get so many ac¬ 
tors dating one another: It’s nice to be with 
somebody who understands what the job is 
like. 

Q6: Your fiancee, Samantha Thomas, is a 
producer on Iron Fist and Jessica Jones but 
not Daredevil. How did you guys meet? 

COX: Yeah, so she’s a producer. I’m not go¬ 
ing to talk about her at all, because one thing 
I’m very careful about is keeping my family 


out of it. That’s one of the reasons I’m not 
on social media. I really don’t think people 
need to know about my family. 

Q7: We’re not going to ask about your sex life, 
because you’re not going to tell us. So what’s 
something no one has ever asked you that you 
wish people would? 

COX: I don’t know if I’ve ever heard that 
question before. The truth is, for someone 
like me, I don’t feel comfortable talking 
about myself in any way that’s going to then 
be put on camera or in print or something. 
But I recognize that part of my job is to pub¬ 
licize the stuff that I do. I also know that no 
one is going to read an interview where all 
I talk about is what it was like to play the 
character. It’s a balance, and you have to try 
to figure out what is appropriate and what 
isn’t. 

Q 8 : Do you imagine sacrificing your career 
for your family? 

COX: Oh, 100 percent. My career is not 
more important than my family. No, there’s 
nothing more important than family. Go to 
any hospital or old people’s home and find 
me someone who will answer the ques¬ 
tion “What would you do differently?” with 
“I wish I’d worked harder.” No. Everyone 
would say, “I wish I’d made more time for 
my family.” 

Q9: What were you like as a kid? 

COX: I’m the youngest of five by 10 years; 
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MAYBE IT'S BEING ENGLISH, 



the closest sibling to me is lo years older. So 
Fm a total mistake, effectively. I was an only 
child and I wasn’t, if that makes sense. My 
dad was a publisher and my mom worked 
for him, in London. I was obsessed with 
sport—football 

Qio: Which team do you root for? 

COX: I’m an Arsenal fan. There’s a great line 
in one of my favorite films, an Argentinean 
film called The Secret in Their Eyes, They’re 
looking for a criminal and they say some¬ 
thing like “When you’re on the run, you 
can change everything about you. You can 
change your look, you can change the way 
you live, you can change the people you hang 
out with, you can change anything you need 
to. The one thing you can never change is 
your passions.” And they end up finding this 
guy because they look for him at his foot¬ 
ball team’s stadium. You can’t choose what 
you’re passionate about. Sometimes I think. 
How am I wasting this time and energy and 
suffering these devastating losses that ruin 
days—over a game? But you just can’t help 
it. For my bachelor party, my best friend 
was like, “What do you want to do?” And I 
said, “I just want to go to the park with my 
best mates, put sweaters down and play.” 
Qii: If you were obsessed with sports when 
you were growing up, when did your artistic 
side come out? 

COX: If I think about it, it was always there. 
I always enjoyed engaging in the theater. We 
did a play at one of my schools when I was 
seven or eight years old. It was Charlie and 
the Chocolate Factory, and I played Charlie. 
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I don’t know if we’ve lost the tape, but if you 
watch it, as well as knowing my own lines. 
I’m mouthing everyone else’s lines. 

Q 12 : Many people say your breakout role was 
in Stardust, but we remember you in Casa¬ 
nova with Heath Ledger, which came before 
Stardust, right? 

COX: Yeah, but I don’t think anyone would 
refer to that as a breakout role, [laughs] 
What you don’t even remember is that I did 
a Shakespeare movie. The Merchant of Ven¬ 
ice, with A 1 Pacino and Jeremy Irons before 
that. I’ll tell you something: In the first part 
of the movie, we were all in Luxembourg, 
and Pacino—I can’t remember how he 
phrased it, but he said to me, “Do you have a 
leather jacket?” And I was like, “No.” 

He was like, “If you’re an actor, you 
have to have a leather jacket.” Later, 
my mom and dad asked me, “What 
do you want for Christmas?” And I 
said, “A leather jacket.” I still have it. 

A bunch of my friends are still really 
jealous of it. 

Q 13 : And who are your friends? Who 
do you hang out with? 

COX: My dear, dear, dear friends 
aren’t actors. My dear friends are 
my friends from school. The guy 
who is going to be my best man, 
my best friend—our pa rents were 
friends before we were born. I’ve 
become friends with people like Ed¬ 
die Redmayne, but you know, I don’t 
see them regularly at all. They’re 
out doing something, or I’m doing 
something. Ben Barnes is in Star¬ 
dust, so we met on that. He’s one 
of the loveliest humans I’ve ever 
met—and he’s also been in my life 
a huge amount because he’s now on 
one of the Netflix shows that shoot 
in New York. I found him an apart¬ 
ment in my building, because he 
lives in Los Angeles. So for two years, he’s 
been living underneath us. 

Q 14 : What was it like working with Krysten 
Ritter on The Defenders? 

COX: I love Krysten. I can’t say enough good 
things about her. And she and I, in particu¬ 
lar, got along really well. She’s unapologeti- 
cally who she is, and I learned a lot from 
that. Not in any way does she apologize for 
being successful and talented. 

Q 15 : Do you apologize for those things? 

COX: I think I do. Maybe it’s being English, 
but I become horrified by a compliment. 
You know that feeling when someone says 
something wonderful to you—“Oh my God, 
you’re great,” or something like that? My in¬ 
stinct is to say, “No, I’m not.” It’s very dif¬ 


ficult for me. I think I was brought up to 
not be boastful or a show-off, and what I’m 
learning from people like Krysten is that be¬ 
ing authentic and being proud of who you 
are and what you do is not the same thing 
as being boastful. So one of my practices as 
a human is to try and be rightsized, if that 
makes sense. 

Q 16 : Is it difficult dealing with fans at con¬ 
ventions like Comic-Con, knowing that com¬ 
pliments make you uncomfortable? 

COX: I have to say, one of the great things 
about playing this character is that I’ve had 
the opportunity to go to loads of conven¬ 
tions and meet loads of fans, and I love that. 
The fans are so respectful. I haven’t had a 


bad experience to date. You get to hear what 
people have to say about the show—people 
who have no agenda in telling you that they 
like something. And again, I still manage to 
lead a very private life. In my day-to-day life 
I seem to be anonymous. 

Q 17 : The new season of Daredevil keeps get¬ 
ting darker and darker. There are a lot of ru¬ 
mors about the Born Again Daredevil story 
arcs for the coming seasons. How do you feel 
about playing Daredevil in an arc that com¬ 
pares him to Jesus? 

COX: I guess what your question makes me 
think of is that this character has his faith: 
He has a very strong attachment to his God, 
to his Catholicism. And yet what he engages 
in as a superhero runs in direct conflict with 


those ideas. One of the great gifts of playing 
this character is to enjoy that feeling of be¬ 
ing torn in different directions. We play on 
the idea that the character gives up the Matt 
Murdock element of his life and starts to en¬ 
gage with the idea that it’s make- believe— 
that Matt Murdock is the character he’s in¬ 
vented, and the true him, his true authentic 
self, is Daredevil, which is a dangerous path 
to tread. 

Q 18 : Do you ever feel as though you’re losing 
yourself in the role? 

COX: No. I know that Sam jokes about when 
she has to live with Matt Murdock for six 
monts. I know that it can affect your moods, 
but some of that is because of fatigue and 
your body aching 24/7. I’ve played 
this character for so many hours 
now—it’s not like a movie. 

Q 19 : Daredevil seems to be a very 
vulnerable character. Do you con¬ 
sider yourself to he a vulnerable per¬ 
son? 

COX: The short answer is yes. The 
truth is in real life, in my heart— 
and this may sound naive—but I 
don’t believe violence is the answer 
to anything. I don’t think there 
needs to be, or should be in an ideal 
world, any level of violence to try 
to solve any problems. One of the 
things you commented on, which we 
try to do with the show and I try to 
do with Matt, is really highlight the 
moments when the answer is not vi¬ 
olence but vulnerability, forgiveness 
and kindness—characteristics that 
really, ultimately, hopefully should 
be what make a superhero a super¬ 
hero. What makes a superhero is the 
ability to make the right judgment 
call in the right moment, the ability 
to not engage in violence when it’s 
not absolutely necessary. 

Q 20 : In what ways do you think playing 
Daredevil has changed you? 

COX: One of the things I like about Matt 
Murdock is that he doesn’t worry about 
what other people think. He doesn’t feel 
people’s feelings for them. He’s very com¬ 
fortable telling them exactly how it is, and 
he lets other people have their own feel¬ 
ings around it. And that’s something that, 
at times, makes him seem quite cold. But 
actually, a very respectful way to live is to 
not try to influence how people experience a 
conversation or a challenging difference you 
might have. I’m trying to take that onboard 
a little bit as myself, as Charlie—to speak 
my truth and let people have their experi¬ 
ence around that. H 


VULNERABILITY, 
FORGIVENESS AND 
KINDNESS SHOULD 
BE WHAT MAKE 
A SUPERHERO A 
SUPERHERO. 
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"TO MODEL FOR PLAYBOY IS MY BIGGEST ACHIEVEMENT!,*^ 
DAISY JOYFULLY GUSHES. 'AND I INTEND TO ACCOMPLISH 
MORE UNTIL I HAVE MADE A BIGGER NAME FOR MYSELF 

IN THIS INDUSTRY.** 


E verybody deserves some warmth when the 
Valentine’s month comes hnrtling in, espe¬ 
cially those who have been trying to find love 
in a hopeless place. We did yon one better. 
Forget abont mere warmth, as Miss Febrn- 
ary Daisy Pascnal has more than enongh sex appeal to 
set yonr heart ablaze and make yonr body temperature 
shoot through the roof. Our Valentine’s Playmate is here 
to bare every reason why you will fall for her. 

With just one look, you could tell that Daisy is part- 
Spanish, which lends to her Snow White complexion 
and her hourglass figure. It comes as no surprise that 
she has bagged a ton of accomplishments despite having 
been a model for only a year. And she considers appear¬ 
ing on this publication as the biggest feather in her cap 
so far. 

“To model for PFAYBOY is my biggest achievement!,” 
Daisy joyfully gushes. “And I intend to accomplish more 
until I have made a bigger name for myself in this in¬ 
dustry.” 

This fast-rising beauty has no plans of resting on her 
laurels any time soon. She hopes of furthering her mod¬ 
eling career while simultaneously starting a restaurant 
business with her family. 

“I’m close to my family, and they’re my greatest 
source of inspiration - so everything I do, I do for them,” 
she tells us in Filipino. “Before I go off into the world 
and start living my life, I wanna make sure that they’re 
comfortable.” 

The way Daisy talks about her family is a truly won¬ 
derful sight to behold. Tier eyes soften and her entire de¬ 
meanor shines in a way that comes only from a place of 
utter sincerity. As we talk to her further, we realize that 
her relationship with her family wasn’t always warm 
milk and cookies. She wishes that she could make up for 
lost time. 

“I was a real wild child, selhsh and interested only in 
my own desires, so I want to make it up to them”, she 
shares. “I wanna take care of them, and I do believe 
modeling can help me achieve that.” 


Despite these angelic ideals, the vivacious vixen man¬ 
aged to pick up a few devilishly naughty kinks in regard 
to her relationships. She recalls a time when she went 
topless to a pool party, which led us to ask a rather re¬ 
vealing question - what’s the craziest thing you’ve ever 
done in bed? 

“Well, I can’t really say bed, because it dehnitely was 
not. My craziest sexual experience happened in a mov¬ 
ing car. We were both handling gear shifts, if you know 
what I mean! The guy had to pull over from... the ten¬ 
sion,” she laughs. 

If by some miracle, you hnd yourself across the room 
from Daisy, avoid trying to draw her in with sheer brag¬ 
gadocio or muscling your way into a conversation. Ac¬ 
cording to the hot-blooded woman herself, “As a model, 
people walk up and strike conversations with me all the 
time; it comes with the job, so I prefer to talk to the guy 
myself The more challenging, the better, in my opinion.” 

However, if you do decide to ignore our advice and 
talk to her, keep things light and amusing. Miss Pascnal 
is a huge sucker for pick-up lines and a good sense of 
humor. “I like my men funny, responsible, and under¬ 
standing, because I can be quite difficult when I want 
to be such.” Physically, Daisy prefers men who are tall, 
muscular, and chinito. “Much like the guys in Korean 
telenovelas,” she muses. 

On the hrst date, taking her to extreme sports appears 
to be a great idea. While she’s deathly afraid of heights, 
she dreams of going skydiving and experiencing the 
more daring rides in theme parks. Just egg her on with 
care. “My fear is the only thing that has kept me from 
trying out roller coasters, but I really want to conquer it 
someday,” she admits. 

One thing Daisy does not fear, however, is intimacy 
on Valentine’s Day. Should you bring your funniest and 
most charming self to the proverbial table, you just 
might have a shot at sweeping her off her feet. Cold Feb¬ 
ruary nights, by then, will be the least of your worries. 
After all, she is wired to make you feel loved even in the 
most hopeless of places. □ 
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The adventure continues in JAMES BOND ORIGIN on sale now from DYNAMITE COMICS! 

Go to dynamitexom or wherever comics are sold! 
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PICTORIAL FEATURE 






WEEKEND 


THERE'S NO DULL MOMENT WITH THIS STUNNING FILIPINO-MEXICAN VIXEN. 
SHOT IN THE PICTURESQUE JAMAICA, NIKKI TRINIDAD SLAVED EACH FRAME 
IN THIS SIZZLING-HOT PICTORIAL. 
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"/ LOVE LEARNING ABOUT NEW CULTURES, 
VOLUNTOURISM, FOOD, FASHION, AND THE ART. 
I AM NOT AFRAID TO TRY NEWTHINGSr 
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FICTION 



EMBLEMS 


Indebted for life to pay for death 

FICTION BY HERNAN DIAZ 


“I know Mom’s out hunting,” she said to break the 
long silence. “I’ll leave before she comes back.” He 
held on to the door handle. The droning voice on 
the radio seeped out from the house and into the 
forest. He hadn’t seen his daughter in over two 
years. What should he say? Could he touch her? 
He moved to let her through. Their heads hung 
low. She walked sideways as she passed by her 
father, who closed the door behind her. 

He turned off the radio and, faced with the 
ensuing silence, repressed the desire to turn 
it back on. An ill-chosen word, a misconstrued 
gesture, a poorly timed pause, and she could turn 
around and leave again. A log crumbled in the 
hearth; the fire hissed. He sat down and gestured 
to her chair. It was still her chair. 

They sat in silence. 

Because he didn’t dare to look at her openly, he 
got up to get some food so he could glance in her 
direction as he moved around. She was the same, 
only thinner and harder. There was something 


strange about her mouth—her left cheek was 
unnaturally concave, as if she were missing a few 
teeth on that side. He knew that she knew that she 
was being observed. He rinsed some radishes in a 
pail with cloudy water and put them on a tin plate 
together with a few nuts. 

“You’re so thin,” he said as he put the plate in 
front of her. 

“Closer to the essence,” she replied, looking at 
the plate and then closing her eyes. 

It was this kind of talk that had driven them 
apart. He didn’t respond and didn’t expect her to 
touch the food. But to his surprise, after whispering 
with her eyes shut for a moment, she picked up a 
radish. She stared at it for a long time and bit a 
piece off. Trom how she moved the morsel in her 
mouth, he confirmed that she was missing at least 
a couple of molars. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. And he was. Sorry for 
her and for her missing teeth. Tor his wife and for 
himself But he hoped his daughter would take 
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this as an apology as well. Before she left them, he 
had lost all patience with her. Snapped and yelled 
at her. Even mocked and derided her. That was 
what he regretted the most: his jeering. Still, he 
also had to admit to himself that he had said sorry 
just now because it was the only safe thing to say. 

She swallowed the bite of radish almost whole. 

“Your feelings are yours,” she said. “They 
have to become not you to touch the world.” 

Always an answer ready, as if someone 
were transmitting the words through her. That’s 
how their fights had started: Those blocks of 
meaning made him furious. They were, for the 
most part, impenetrable and hard but could also be 
intangible and pervasive, like a gas invisibly filling 
a container and taking its shape. Many of these 
ready-made phrases (that’s how they sounded to 
him) were platitudes; others were nonsense; a few 
were truly insightful, which he never admitted to 
her. 

“We’ve missed you so much,” he said. “Your 
mother has been” 

“I know,” she said over him. “That’s why I came 
while she’s away. I trust you will let me go without 
making a scene.” 

His wife had never stopped fighting for their 
daughter. When she understood that she was losing 
her child, she tried to change—become more like 
her. She read everything her daughter read, tried 
to engage her in conversation and went to some 
Gatherings with her. And whenever he went on one 
of his scornful tirades, she always stood up for her 
girl. 

“One is where one is,” she said at length. “But 
I can’t be here. I’ve put others at risk by coming.” 

“What’s wrong?” he asked. 

“Our perception of things.” 

“I mean, are you all right?” 

“Took at me.” 

He was ashamed to have asked. 

“What you see is how I am to you,” she added. 
“Ask yourself if your perception is all right.” 

“I can. We can help you.” 

“Help is only an interference. Help is only a 
delay.” 

The oppressive feeling of being forced into 
that language came back. She imposed that dialect 
on him, throttled him with it and took everything 
he said and translated it into her jargon. It had 
all started with a few pamphlets and books she 
read. As she began attending the Gatherings and 
spending more time with the Goach and the Bond, 
this new language had taken over her speech 
almost completely. Then she left for the first time. 
Nine days of despair. He and his wife knew she 
had left with the Bond, of course, but they didn’t 
know where they had gone or for how long. When 
she came back, nothing of her own voice remained. 
It was only this language. These blocks, this vapor. 
At first, he tried to pull her back, responding with 
kind words—everyday words—to her terrifyingly 
distant slogans. Eventually, his patience wore off, 
and he started arguing with her. His wife tried to 
be understanding and even tended to side with 


their daughter, who was invariably indifferent to 
her support. Erustration yielded to rage, and he 
went on long rants, trying to reduce his daughter’s 
beliefs to mere superstitious gibberish. He was not 
angry at her but at the puppeteer whose voice he 
heard in her stiff utterings. She kept calm and won 
every fight by not fighting back. His arguments 
crashed against the irrefutable blocks or got lost 
in a mist that was vague and esoteric enough to fit 
any context. That’s when he started to mock her, 
ridiculing her ideas and scoffing at her jargon. 
He even used to caricature her intonation and 
gestures. Overcome with remorse after his one¬ 
sided quarrels with her, he would tell himself that 
it was not his daughter he had mocked but the 


ventriloquist behind her. In the end, after she left 
for the second time, he was disgusted to realize 
that it was in fact his daughter whom he had been 
ridiculing all along. 

“Em. I would do anything,” he managed to say. 

“Would is a closed door to a parallel universe. 
You are never the subject of a conditional” 

“Anything,” he said, interrupting her and 
immediately regretting it. “Anything at all to have 
you back with us. We could. I could start going to 
the Gatherings with you. Maybe you could teach 
me.” 

“We go to the Gatherings to scatter, not to 
gather.” 

“I have so much to learn,” he said, watching 


She kept 
calm and 
won every 

fight 

by not 

fighting 

back. 
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for the slightest trace of condescension in his voice. 
“Maybe you could introduce me to the Bond? Show 
me?” 

She looked up and into his eyes. He didn’t allow 
himself to cry. 

“We may not see each other again,” she said. 

For the first time in years, it sounded like her. 

“I won’t let that happen.” 

The generator started to rumble in the 
distance, making the walls tremble. It picked up 
speed with each cycle, and when the roar became a 
high-pitch purr, the house stopped vibrating. 

“They turn it on during the daytime?” she 
asked. 

He tried to hide his surprise. She hadn’t shown 
any interest in everyday matters in a long time. 

“Yes. Things are better here now.” It was 
probably impossible to convince her to come back, 
but he tried. “We get four units a week, can you 
believe it?” 

“I came to say good-bye.” 

“Please don’t say” 

“I have this debt. A huge debt,” she said, 
seeming almost pleased. 

“T With whom?” 

“With them.” 

“With them?” 

“With the Bond. With the Coach. It will take my 
entire life to pay it off.” 

His blood thinned. 

“No, no, no. Tisten.” His skin tingled with 
despair. “I’ve been saving most of our units. How 
many do you need?” 

“Thousands of units wouldn’t help.” 

“I can borrow. I can borrow from the system. 
And from our neighbors. How much?” 

She looked at the half-eaten radish. 

“We have that hidden gold, remember?” he 
said with a smile that felt like a grotesque grimace. 
“From Grandma?” 

She put the radish down and gazed at the plate, 
shaking her head. 

“We’ll sell the house,” he said. “Houses sell in 
a second, you know that. We can build a shelter 
inland. You won’t believe what a good hunter Mom 
has become. We’ll manage.” 

“My debt can’t be paid back in units.” 

He stared at her, feeling death in his chest. 

She looked up and faced him. 

“What kind of debt is this that units can’t 
cover?” 

“I owe the Coach. I owe him directly. And he’s 
not interested in units.” 

“Oh love.” He faltered. 

“Oh no. Nothing of the sort,” she said, waving 
her hand. “The Coach has started a new currency. 
The Fmblem.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“The Coach has started a new currency. The 
Fmblem.” 

“And what’s the exchange rate?” His rage was 
mounting. Had he managed to suppress every hint 
of sarcasm? “How many units to the Fmblem? 
There must be a way to settle this.” 



“Units mean nothing to the Coach. He now 
emits Fmblems. It’s the only legal tender at the 
Gatherings. You can’t buy Fmblems with units. You 
can only earn Fmblems by selling your labor or 
your things. No exchange.” 

He took a few moments to think. 

“Good,” he said at last. “Good. So it’s play 
money. Means nothing. You don’t really owe him 
anything.” 

“But I do. In fact, few members owe him as 
much as I do.” 

“You seem proud of this.” 

“We all try to acquire as much debt as possible. 
It shows our commitment.” 

He looked at her. She focused on some point 
above his head. 

“But what did he give you? How did you get into 
this debt?” 

“It started about a year ago. First we had to pay 
for our food with Fmblems.” 

“You bought food from the Coach with the 
currency he emitted and lent to you?” 

She ignored his false question. It was for the 
best. He feared he wouldn’t be able to restrain his 
indignation much longer. 

“Food, lodging, clothes, the use of the 
generator. All paid for in Fmblems.” 

She picked up a nut and repeated the ceremony 
she had performed with the radish— closed her 
eyes, whispered, opened her eyes, stared at it for 
a long time and finally took a small bite. Again, she 
found it hard to chew. 

He got up, looking for something soft for her to 
eat. There was only some smoked fish, which he cut 
into small pieces and put on her plate. Dicing the 
food and transferring it from one plate to the other, 
he remembered feeding his daughter as a toddler. 

“Then the Coach had one of his realizations,” 
she continued. “A transcendental realization. 
A transcendental realization means bringing 
something that is beyond reality into the real. His 
TR was that the Bond would take over the world. 
The world would be the Bonded.” 

“Please have some fish,” he said, exhausted 
in advance by the effort of trying to pull her out of 
the maze that she was starting to create with her 
exposition. Once more, by asking her to eat her 
food, he felt, faintly, like her father. 

“Units are not really a currency,” she said, 
ignoring him. “They serve a purpose. They make 
all our devices and vehicles run. But money— bills 
and coins—never stored energy or did anything. 
Money was a token, with no practical use in itself 
This is what the Coach is bringing back. The 
symbol. A symbol that will unite us. Bond us. The 
Fmblem will be the realization of the Bond in the 
world.” 

“You realize that resurrecting money—any 
form of currency—is a step back, right? If anything 
good came from the war, it was the collapse of the 
financial” 

“There is a void,” she said, showing the 
slightest irritation in the way in which she closed 
her eyes for a moment while speaking over her 


father. “The void created by the absence of value. 
We live in a world limited to our hand’s reach. A 
world where everything is immediate and present. 
We have forgotten that our power of abstraction is 
what makes us human, which means we have lost 
our sense of value. Because the greatest values are 
always abstract. Abstraction and value go hand in 
hand.” She paused and shifted her tone, apparently 
regretting having condescended to engage in 
an open discussion with her father. “In order to 
spread the Fmblem, the Coach needed to make its 
use compulsive and compulsory.” 

“I see where this is going.” 

“He realized that it was shortsighted to limit 
the use of the new currency to the usual goods and 
services bought and sold in the marketplace for 
millennia—food, fiiel, shelter, safety and so on. 
No. The Fmblem would go beyond that. It would go 
beyond the articles that support life. The Fmblem 
would be intertwined with life itself.” 

He stared at her, disoriented. 

“Sleep. One Fmblem per hour. That was the 
first biological function the Coach put a price on.” 

“What?” 

“Then the Coach announced that eating would 
cost two Fmblems. That wasn’t the price of the 
food. The food was separate. Two Fmblems was 
the price for the act of eating.” 

“I don’t understand,” he said. But he did. 

“I owe him two Fmblems for having this food 
here.” 

“Just because he says so,” he chortled. “Just 
because the 'Coach’ says so.” He put air quotes 
around the word. “That’s the only reason you could 
possibly be in debt for eating a radish.” 

“Half an Fmblem for excretions. Drinking, 
a quarter. Reproduction is free. As is breathing. 
Sickness is expensive—the cost depends on the 
illness. Any form of bleeding, five. The list goes 
on. Dying is 1,111 Fmblems. It’s the first thing we 
pay for. Until that amount has been fully covered, 
everything is debt. It takes a minimum of 10 or 12 
Fmblems to live one day, so by the time we’ve paid 
off death, we owe a few thousand for our living 
expenses.” 

“This is absurd,” he said, knowing that his 
indignation had taken over and that he had lost 
again. “Who keeps the tally?” He chuckled. “Who 
keeps count? I mean.” 

“Who would want to cheat?” she said and 
coughed hollowly into her fist. 

“How much was that?” he asked with a sneer. 
Before she could even breathe in, she started 
coughing again. A rusty roar. Barely able to inhale, 
her hands clenching the edge of the table, she 
looked around in despair and gasped but could 
only cough out, in short spurts, the air she didn’t 
have. Swollen veins and tight tendons seemed to be 
about to burst under the reddened skin of her neck. 
The chair screeched under her when she kicked 
away from the table, as if she were drowning. 

“Whoa, wait! Are you sure you can afford to 
cough like this?” 

Her eyes bulged out and teared up, and she 
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trembled from the exertion. Once she managed to 
breathe in, wheezing, she seemed to choke, until 
she finally exhaled in a dry hoarse bark. 

“Every Emblem counts,” he added with a 
condescending lilt. 

When the fit subsided, she wiped the sweat 
from her forehead and looked at him, briefly, with 
unfocused coldness. 

The generator slowed down and the purr 
became a low vibration. The house rattled. The 
small pieces of fish danced wildly on the tin plate. 
With a whistle, the generator came to a stop. It took 
the forest sounds a while to find their way back 
through the silence. 

“Tittle by little, the use of Emblems is spreading 
beyond the Bond.” She was still winded, clearly 
focusing on regaining control of her breathing as 
she spoke. “Some outsiders have started to accept 
Emblems, knowing they can always use them with 


Bonded together.” 

“Just because he says so,” he repeated. 

“Because we say so. Because we all say so. 
That is precisely what the Emblem stands for.” 
He thought he detected a touch of impatience in 
her tone. This gave him hope. Anything that was 
genuinely hers gave him hope. 

“I have now reached a point where I can’t 
possibly pay back what I owe in my lifetime,” she 
continued, without a hint of emotion in her voice. “I 
am Beyond, as the Coach explains. Those of us who 
are Beyond will be relocated. Banked.” 

“You are not leaving this house.” 

“Be reasonable,” she said. And now he 
definitely recognized, for a moment, her voice as 
her own. “You can’t hold me here forever. I’ll leave 
sooner or later. And what would be worse for Mom? 
To never know I was here or to have me for a few 
days and then lose me again forever?” 


outside and closed it with her arm outstretched 
behind her. Erom inside, he looked at the handle 
being released, slowly, until it reached its resting 
horizontal position. That spectral movement, he 
thought, would probably be the last he ever saw of 
his daughter. 

• • • 

He woke up with a startle, relieved to see he had 
slept only a few minutes. After his daughter had 
left, he had sat at the table, rested his head on his 
arms and wept. He didn’t remember dozing off. 

The radish with grooves made by his daughter’s 
incisors had started to shrivel. He picked it up and 
looked at the marks. She had left another ghostly 
trace behind her, after all. He thought of the way 
she had looked at the radish before biting a piece 
off, and then he ate it. 

The beasts snorted like they always did uphill. 
His wife was getting closer. He cleaned up the 


“The greatest 
values are 
abstract.” 


us. In fact, they are glad to save their units and pay 
us with Emblems for the work we occasionally do 
or them. The Coach says this is the first step.” She 
paused, inhaled and started breathing normally 
again. “It’s only a matter of time until the Emblem 
becomes the general currency. And then the 
Bond will be effective. Then we will all be Bonded 
together.” 

“There is nothing in what you are telling me 
that makes this Emblem of yours actually valuable. 
Units, as you said, have a practical use. And the 
dollar and all those other currencies first were 
backed up by gold and later derived their value 
from interconnected” 

“Emblems are backed up by our lives. It is the 
sum of our debts—of our abstracted bodies— that 
makes the Emblem valuable. Human existences 


She got up. 

“And if you tell her about this conversation, 
you know she’ll leave everything to come and join 
me. Even if I’m Beyond, deposited in an unknown 
place.” 

He got up and embraced her. She hugged him 
back limply. He was surprised and overwhelmed, 
but also (despite the immense love he felt for her 
right then) angry at her gesture of reciprocity— 
part of him wished she hadn’t hugged him back, so 
that he could have preserved his rage intact. 

“Please,” he whispered. 

“Nobody can please.” It was the distant voice 
transmitting through her again. 

Somehow, she dissolved between his arms 
and slipped out of the embrace. Without turning 
back, she walked to the door, opened it, stepped 


food, put the tin plate away and pushed his and his 
daughter’s chairs back into place. Now he could 
hear the wagon creaking. He turned the radio back 
on. His wife talked to the beasts as she tethered 
them out front. He opened the door. 

“Hi, love,” she said. She was sweaty and grimy 
but beaming. “I got a huge one. Maybe the biggest 
ever. You won’t believe it.” 

She uncovered the wagon and showed him the 
mangled, blood-spattered body. 

“We should get at least 12 units for this, even 
after saving the best parts for ourselves.” 

He stared at it. 

“Come on, give me a hand,” she said. 

He walked over to the wagon and set to work 
with his wife. 

Ei 
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Playboy Philippines awarded Maine Engenio, the most prestigions crown for Playmate 
of the Year (PMOY) 2018 at XYLO held on November 9, 2018. From Mock Elections to online 
voting, Maine endeared herself not jnst the beanty of a cover girl, bnt also the intellect and per¬ 
sonality of a trne ambassador. 

Representing Playboy Philippines with qnality and pride. Playmate of the Year contenders 
Janine Rivera was titled as Miss Social and Rob Gninto was given the People’s Choice Award. 
Moreover, Janine was also awarded as Miss Awesome by Cignal. 

Playmate Eorraine Santos also took the spotlight when she opened the night with her aerial 
ring performance. The night was made complete by the host, Ms. Chx Alcala, Playboy Phil¬ 
ippines Talent Director and as Playmates strnt the rnnway with their Insh fashion show and 
intense dance performances. 

This nnforgettable night was bronght to yon by Cignal and Blackwater with special thanks to 
Xylo, Focns Media, Marvin Creates Prodnction, Craftsmen Enterprises Glass Awards, and 
Banging Pipes. Playmate of the Year 2018 Maine Engenio is ready for another playfnl jonrney 
with Playboy Philippines. 
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RECALL 


PLAYBOY 

PHILIPPINES MARCH APRIL 201S 



PLAYBOY is represented by an iconic rabbit head, that later went on to become one of 
the most recognizable symbols in the world. This magazine cover released in March of 
2015, is a local version and a playful take on one of the classic PLAYBOY covers. 
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